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‘NITROGEN DIVISION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 





Each does a good job by itself, 

and you can buy one without the other 
... but working together as a team 

you get a packaging combination 

that is hard to beat for dependability, 
efficiency and sound economy. 


The KRAFT BAG Div. 


St. Marys Kraft Corporation, subsidiary of 


GILMAN PAPER COMPANY 
111 West 50th Street, N. Y. 20 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6 


Exclusive Sales Agents for The Kraftpacker 


a Kraft Bag 

and The Kraftpacker 

automatic open-mouth bag filling machine 
go hand-in-hand! 


Will you extend a hand in welcome 


to our representative? 


We'll be glad to see your representative. 
(] In the meantime, please send brochure. 


Eee 
Company .............. 
Address.......... 








“Well Pleased After One Year of Operation | 
. Sales Increased FOUR TIMES” 
Says WwW. Cc. Alexander” “Beaman, Iowa 


JOIN THE NATION’S TREND TO BLEND 
WHERE YOU LIVE... Ask for proof! 


Profit $10 A TON! 


OWN YOUR OWN 


FERTILIZER PLANT or 
Add to your Existing Plant! 


B || We'll install the Blend-O-Mixer 
in your own building. Takes 
about one week. 


REN We'll rent the Blend-O-Mixer 
to you at a nominal tonnage 
charge. 


BUILD If you need a building, we'll 


build one for you and install 
Blend-O-Mixer equipment. Liberal 
extended payments, if you wish. 


A ONE MAN OPERATED! 
a. AUTOMATIC, PUSH-BUTTON BLEND- 
Mixer Plant Installations In O-MIXER FACTORY MIXERS UP TO 
i | 11 States — Completed To Date. 7,000 POSSIBLE FORMULAS! 


cont TINENTR | 
SALES 


Bond. ONiat AA 


St NEVADA i SOLVES PROBLEMS .. . such as — 


1OWA ee . 
Slow Step-By-Step mixing, shrink- PRODUCES 20 TONS PER 
age, inaccuracy, labor, high maint- 


enance and inadequate storage HOUR! A BIG SAVING IN 


losses, inefficiencies and high in- MAN HOURS! 
vestment! 














PRICED SURPRISINGLY LOW. WRITE 


7 ° 
FREE BROCHURE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS AND 


Please send me brochure and more information 


about the Continental Blend-O-Mixer. BROCHURE. 


My present annual tonnage is 











ADDRESS y WHE y Box 326 * NEVADA, IOWA « Phone EVergreen 2-2145 
OLIVER HALEY, PRESIDENT 
CITY FE cc tt ees 
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Who you calling an 
“old bag?” 


Age only adds to Burlap’s record of usefulness. 


For Burlap bags are strong, durable...and farmers find a 
p Pag - 
dozen uses for them around the farm. /mportant uses!* 
Burlap’s long-lasting strength helps insure your profits, too 
... through reducing filling, handling and breakage costs. 


“Old bag”, indeed! 


THE BURLAP COUNCIL 


122 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


*See for yourself! Send for a supply of The Burlap Council booklet,“New Uses for Old Burlap Bags”. 
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5 Just Around the Corner 


Home Market for Fertilizers 


COMMENTING Around the Map 


Industry Changes 


FREELY haiicndaladie 


Of This and That 
by 
Steak Vins Association Activities 


Industry Meeting Calendar 
Our industry, like most industries, has its mo- 


ments of heated word exchanges, of knifing, Round Table Conference 

of price-cutting and under-the-table discount- 

ing. But it is not only the fertilizer manufactur- Solutions Convention 

er who is guilty of these things. Sometimes the . 

suppliers get into the act. Fertilizer Safety Section Report 


We hear tales of bitter back-biting on the Control Officials’ Meeting 
supply side of the fence just now. And we 
suppose it is the normal result of a feeling 
that some of our raw materials are about to 
be in overlong supply. 


Obituaries 


New Books 


There may be short-range justification for Potash Shipments Up 
some of this feeling. But the longer-range pic- 
ture cannot justify activity which may hurt an 
industry whose future is perfectly clear to any- 
one who takes the trouble to study the pic- 


ture ahead. Index to Advertisers 


Tonnage Report Table 


Classified Advertising 


Anyhow, back-biting never helped either the 
biter, the bitee or the industry involved. Let’s 


all shake hands and be friendly competitors. 

We have a big common stake in the period Second-class postage paid at Alexander City, Alabama, COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER and 
: Plant Food Industry is published monthly by Walter W. Brown Publishing Co., Inc., 75 
just ahead. Third St., N. W., Atlanta 8, Georgia. 
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Again... 


New Solar nitrogen — plant at Joplin, Missouri, 
dedicated to serving your nitrogen needs still better 


The new Solar nitrogen plant at Joplin, Missouri, 
now extends Sohio service throughout the central 
part of the United States. The plant, constructed 
by. Solar Nitrogen Chemicals, Inc., enables Sohio 
(acting as sales agent for Solar) to better serve. the 
nitrogen needs of the fertilizer industry. It sub- 
stantially increases availability of Solar nitrogen 
materials during peak seasons. 


If you’re a regular customer, you know that con- 
tinuous improvements in service, delivery and prod- 
uct are SOP of the Solar-Sohio team. This leader- 
ship has contributed many “firsts” in the fertilizer 
industry during the past few years. In addition to 
the new Joplin plant, they have pioneered these 
improvements in service: 


¢ First to give truck delivery of solutions and an- 
hydrous. 


¢ First to give bulk truck delivery of urea. 


e A leader in the use of pressure, aluminum tank cars 
for nitrogen solutions. 


¢ First to build large bulk storage to meet on-season 
demand of the industry. 


¢ Further increased on-season availability by increas- 
ing capacity of Lima ammonia plant, urea unit and 
nitric acid unit. 


Helping you solve fertilizer formulation prob- 
lems is another area where the Solar-Sohio team 
can point to impressive achievements. For example, 
they... 
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Photographed July 29 


before completion. 


something new from 
the Solar-Sohio team 


* Pioneered research in liquid fertilizer solubility. 


¢ Devised practical but accurate shortcuts for meth- 
ods of liquid formulation . . . i.e., triangulation form- 
ulation, formulation pads. 


¢ Led in researching nitrogen solutions solubility and 
vapor pressure. 


¢ Pioneered special high fixed-to-free nitrogen solu- 
tions for dry and liquid manufacturing for complete 
fertilizers. 


¢ Led in promoting the use of urea-ammonium nitrate 
solutions to reduce formulation costs of liquid 
fertilizers. 


We believe this record of leadership shows two 
especially significant facts about our company. 


First is a genuine feeling of responsibility to 
serve your nitrogen needs as completely and as 
efficiently as we know how. Second is a thorough 
knowledge of agriculture . . . a real insight into 
your fertilizer formulation needs. 


Right now is a good time to line up your future 
nitrogen needs. Call or write your “Man from 
Sohio” for a full line of Solar nitrogen products, 
including all grades of urea, ammonia and nitrogen 
solutions. Two plant locations assure dependable 
supply, quick delivery. 


SOLAR NITROGEN CHEMICALS, INC. 
Sohio Chemical Company, Agent 


Sales Offices: Lima, Ohio and Kansas City, Mo. 
Plants at: Lima, Ohio and Joplin, Mo. 
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H. B. TATUM 
Director, Technical Service 
Tampa, Florida 
R. D. GRAF 
Technical Service Representative 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





WE WORK FOR YOU! 


O. A. NILES 
Technical Service Representative 
Baltimore, Maryland 


J.B. BOYD 
Technical Service Representative R. L. HALL 


Dallas, Texas Technical Service Representative 


Lynn, Indiana 


We are the USPP’s Technical Service Staff—We’re located near you in the 
major fertilizer consuming areas. Our job is to assist you in formulations and 
production problems. Our educational background and years of experience in 


the fertilizer field can help you to bring about a more efficient and profitable 
operation. 


Let us reiterate, we are located near you and can be at your plant in a 
matter of hours. 


For Our Services, Contact BRADLEY & BAKER 
155 East 44th Street, 
New York 17, New York 
Phone: MUrrayhill 2-5325 
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Supply lines from our base of operation, both 
rail and water, are as efficient and fast as any 
cities ' available, but we realize that emergencies arise, 

Ka. ——— (we all have them) and time becomes the impor- 

+ tant factor in your deliveries. 
To alleviate this situation, as much as we possi- 
bly can, we maintain stocked warehouses, cen- 
Zs. trally located in major consuming areas to supply 
Zs you with the necessary materials, in a minimum of 
time, to meet these unexpected emergencies. 


VAST E LLL Le. 


«lp ANN 





~ 


—s For Requirements, Contact Our Sales Agents 


BRADLEY & BAKER 
155 East 44th Street, 

New York 17, New York 
Phone: MUrrayhill 2-5325 
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Chief Kay-Two-Oh and the Pee-Cee-A tribe know that it’s good business to plan ahead 
have but two products: potash and service. and keep warehouses full of Pee-Cee-A prod- 
The Chief feels that an important part of this ucts. The motto of good Scouts, both 
service is to remind customers that January Boy and Indian, is: “Be prepared!” 


31 is the last day on which potash can be 
shipped at lower prices under the graduated ( For fast service, phone, write or telex us at: 
price scale. 0 “Order now. Save heap much // Phone New York LT 11240 


wampum,” says the Chief. 0 Canny buyers yi TWX New York NY 1-5386 
NG 


“date 
0 


o remember 


























POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 


ro tags NEW MEXICO ‘AMERICA’S CHIEF SUPPLIER OF POTASH’ 


Fy > (ae General Sales Office: 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 PCA Standard 60% Muriate of Potash 
ee Midwestern Sales Office: First National Bank Building, Peoria, Ill. wpmernliintpeameweinnd 
sh } : sate PCA Granular 60% Muriate of Potash 
Ps «<S | Southern Sales Office: 1776 Peachtree Building, N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Potassium Chloride (99.9% KCL minimum) 
o ral | , . . 
w Canadian Sales Office: 2 Carlton Street, Toronto 2, Ontario Sulphate of Potash 
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<Ammonium Chloride 
_ “Copper Sulphate 
~-Trisodium Phosphate 
~<-Barium Carbonate 
~<-Glycol, Ethylene 
~<—Perchloric Acid 
~<~Hydrobromic Acid 
~-Sodium Cyanide 
~<-Hydrochloric Acid 
~<Potassium Bicarbonate . 


CORROSION-RESISTANT TO CHEMICAL ATTACK—Fibercast has out- 
standing ability to withstand corrosive chemicals and gases. Its unique construc- 
tion provides many advantages. Fibercast is a centrifugally cast thermoset epoxy 
resin reinforced pipe with multiple layers of glass fibers embedded and bonded by 





heat to provide chemical resistance, high strength and long service life. 





Copes with temperature range from —65° to +300° F 
Withstands operating pressure range to 1200 psi 
Handles 320 of the 338 most corrosive solutions 
Ayailable in pipe sizes from 2" to 8" with fittings 


You see above the dramatic ability of 
Fibercast pipe to “‘live with’’ punish- 
ing chemicals without ill effects—with- 
out trace of corrosion or scale. 


Fibercast has built-in inhibitors you 
can depend on to combat corrosion, 
contamination, scaling, electrolytic ac- 
tion. It is capable of withstanding 
sudden temperature differentials from 
cool liquids to hot gases or steam. It’s 
good for all operating pressure ranges 
to 1200 psi. 

Fibercast’s lightweight means sub- 
stantial savings in installation costs. No 
painting or maintenance is necessary. 

The inner walls are ceramic-smooth, 
discouraging build-up of scale or de- 


FIBERCAST, 


COMPANY 
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posits to clog or jam the system, sav- 
ing downtime, replacement and re- 
pair. The Hazen-Williams C Flow Fac- 
tor of Fibercast is 147. 


‘COMPARATIVE LIFE DATA* 


FIBERCAST, 
GRADE J 1.00 


ALUMINUM ; -26 
BRASS (RED) : 74 


RUBBER HOSE -210 


STEEL 311 
(Stainless 304-40) | 


ASBESTOS .237 
(Cement-C-100) 








*Basing Fibercast as unit life of 1 and others as compar- 
ative percentages thereof. 


The combination of benefits inherent 
in Fibercast are not found in any other 
kind of pipe: aluminum, brass, steel, 
Stainless, asbestos, rubber, glass, plas- 
tic. Fibercast offers exciting new pos- 
sibilities to solve the processing 


A DIVISION OF 


Youngstown 


SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


Remarkable Fibercast pipe safely 
handles 94% of known corrosive solutions 


problems of your plant. It is resistant 
to most liquid and gaseous industrial 
chemicals and products, liquid food- 
stuffs and other difficult materials. 




















Fibercast is now available in sizes 
from 2” to 8” with the world’s most 
complete stock of couplings and fit- 
tings. For more detailed information, 
mail coupon. 


FIBERCAST COMPANY 

Box 727, Sand Springs, Oklahoma 
Please send me, without obligation, | 
further details about Fibercast Tube 
and Pipe. 








Type of Business 





Address 





—-----—-—------4 


City Zone State 








THE PASSING of Mr. Sam marks the end of another era in American politics as — So many 
years ago — did the passing of Uncle Joe Cannon. Our history contains only a few such 
periods of back-stage, one man rule. Only at long intervals do we find an assuming 
leader, who really leads, who stills the cloakroom squabbles, who gets done the things 
his nation needs done. 


A FARM BOY in the log cabin tradition, Mr. Sam remembered the farmer, the 
poor sharecropper. But they were integrated in his mind with the needs of the urban 


American. 


A FIGHTER and a diplomat, he will be remembered by millions as the man who ruth- 
lessly dropped the gavel on any possible Nays at national conventions. 


THE MAN BEHIND the man behind the big desk, he will be missed sorely, come January, 
by the President whose bacon he saved in the first six months of the New Frontier. 


Yours faithfully, 


diner Che 
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BAY-SOL® NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


AMMO-NITE® ammonium nitrate FERTILIZER 





TECHNICAL SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES ARE AVAILABLE TO HELP 
YOU AT ANY TIME WITH ANY PROBLEM. 24 HOUR PRODUCTION 


Escambia Chemical Corporation 


NITROGEN SALES OFFICE + 3330 PEACHTREE ROAD, N.W., ATLANTA 5, GEORGIA 
PRODUCERS OF: AMMO-NITE® —PRILLED AMMONIUM NITRATE OR SOLUTIONS BAYSOL® NITROGEN SOLUTIONS AND ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


> ’ : 
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40 piants...for prompt delivery of AA quality products 


40 plants of The A.A.C. Co., located in the United States and 
Canada, assure you dependable, fast deliveries of AA quality prod- 
ucts for farm and industry. You can’ schedule your production | ?’0ducers of: 

with confidence . . . the right quantity and grade will be at your Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock + Superphosphate 
plant when you need it. AA® QUALITY Ground Phosphate Rock 

All grades of Complete Fertilizers « Keystone® Gelatin 
for uniform quality, prompt delivery eee ens HaenRentih  Aenenaninan Semeanany 


Sulphuric Acid e Phosphoric Acid and Phosphates 
and technical Service . ~ order from Phosphorus and Compounds of Phosphorus 


The 

American 
Agricultural 
Chemical 
Company 


GENERAL OFFICE: 100 Church Street, New York 7.N.Y. 








Simple demonstration helps solve major packaging problem for Dow Chemical 


The multiwall bag you see here con- 
tains nothing but air. The man stand- 
ing on it weighs 200 lbs. Yet no air 
can escape. That’s because the bag 
ts Union-Camp’s amazing new 
UNISEAL. 

It ended a two-year search by Dow 
Chemical for a package that would 
provide a perfect vapor barrier. 


Protection problem critical 

The search began when Dow first 
developed an effective new crab grass 
killer. To successfully market this 
new product, an unusually tight pack- 
age—even air-tight—was essential. 
The ideal package also had to be 
sturdy, printable, easy to handle and 
ship. And economical. 

One day Dow engineers witnessed 
the UNISEAL demonstration you 
see above. If the bag could lock in air, 
then it must have the perfect vapor 
barrier. Further testing proved they 
were right. 


Seals safely—and saves, too 
The remarkable new UNISEAL bag 
features four plies. An outer sheet of 
semi-bleached paper (for top print- 
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ability). Two middle plies of kraft. 
And an inner ply of kraft laminated 
to aluminum foil with polyethylene. 
A final extrusion coating of poly- 
ethylene resin over the foil serves as 
the heat-sealing medium for the inner 
seam and bottom. 

The bag can easily be filled on any 
standard filling equipment. A special 
machine heat-seals the inner ply and 
applies adhesive to the tops of the 
outer plies. It then folds over the 
lip and pastes it.to the outside of the 


bag. Finally, the machine centers a 


wr * 


UNISEAL’S unique 


inner ply is made of 
kraft paper laminated 
with polyethylene to 
aluminium foil. Bags 
can -be easily filled on 
any standard filling 
equipment 


Secret of sealing. Spe- 
cial machine heat-seals 
inner ply, folds lip over 
and pastes to outside 
of bag. Finally, gum 
tape is applied (arrow) 
forming a positive air- 


tight closure. 


strip of gum tape over the edge of the 
lip to form a positive air-tight closure. 

Apart from providing a_ perfect 
vapor barrier, Union-Camp’s 
UNISEAL bag also turned out to 
be the least expensive container of 
any previously tried! 

How much could a Union-Camp 
multiwall idea save you? 
Hundreds of companies, large and 
small, have cut costs through Union- 
Camp multiwall ideas like this. Our 

comprehensive packaging service 
5-Star Plan—covers bag construction, 
design, specifications control, pack- 
aging machinery and a survey of 
your plant. And it’s free. 

See your local Union-Camp multi- 
wall man for complete. details. 





FREE 16-PAGE BOOKLET shows 
how packers like yourself have 
achieved greater economy in 
their multiwall packaging op- 
erations. Write Dept. UC 51-M 


& UNION-CAMP. 


MULTIWALL BAGS 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 233 Broadway N.Y. 7. N.Y. 
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Aerial view of the new Vicksburg plant of Southwest Potash Corporation—now under construction. 


e EXTRA advantages for fertilizer manufacturers, formulators, mixers. 


e@ EXTRA quality in the product you buy. 


e@ EXTRA quality in the product you sell. 


e EXTRA sources of profit for you. 


SOUTHWEST POTASH CORPORATION 
1270 Avenue of the Americas * New York 20, N.Y. 
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The Moms Market for Fertilizers 


and the developing role of 


self-service in that market 


by GEORGE DOHERTY 


I. INTRODUCTION 


I want to talk about the potential 
of the urban fertilizer market as 
well as the changing, competing 
channels of non-farm fertilizer dis- 
tribution. 


It is not clear, much less certain, 
that most fertilizer for the home 
market will be sold through grocery 
stores — or super markets as they 
are commonly called today. Other 
self-service retailers, such as dilis- 
count houses, chain drug stores, jun- 
ior department stores, and variety 
stores, are, more and more, estab- 
lishing self-service outlets at conven- 
ient locations in suburbia. Unfor- 
tunately from. our standpoint, the 
super market no longer has a mo- 
nopoly on self-service, convenience 
shopping, and what we food retailers 
accomplish in fertilizer will depend 
on the effectiveness of our distribu- 
tion and merchandising of this prod- 
uct in competition with these other 
channels of distribution. 

In the super market field, the fer- 
tilizer market has been neglected un- 
til now. We do not, however, intend 
to continue neglecting it, and I think 
you may be interested in our chang- 
ing point of view. 


II. THE STATISTICS OF THE MARKET — 
ITS POTENTIAL BASED ON THE 
Best INFORMATION AVAILABLE 

Let’s begin by taking a research, 
or quasi-research, look at the home 
fertilizer market. We will examine 
its size, its pricing, its packaging, 
to some extent the assortment of 
different kinds of fertilizer being of- 
fered, its growth and its potential. 

The very first thing that impress- 
es is that your industry must have 
had, in the past, a singular lack of 
interest in marketing your products 
to the home consumer; otherwise, 
there would be far more information 
available. Raoul Allstetter tells me 
that this has already changed, not 
with respect to there being more 
adequate information as yet, but 
with respect to a real concern to ob- 
tain information as a genuine inter- 
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est on the part of many fertilizer 
producers (other than two well 
known producers, of course, who 
have been interested in this part 
of the market for a long time) — a 
genuine interest in exploiting the 
home market. I would say that it is 
about time for this interest to de- 
velop. 

The persons I have talked to seem 
to agree on the fact, or the approxi- 
mate fact, that the lawn and garden 
market. already amounts to 10% or 
more of your industry total volume. 
I think there is also agreement. that 
this 10% ‘is growing much more 
rapidly than the farm market for 
fertilizer. 

Unfortunately, the lack of statis- 
tical information about the market 
handicaps me in this discussion, or, 
at any rate, it forces me to go out 
into the wild blue yonder and deal 
with uncertain information, and I 
am sure you will all keep this in 
mind. 

I am informed by your Association 
that the best estimate of the lawn 
and garden market for fertilizer 
totally, including, in addition to 
homes, such other non-agricultural 
users as golf courses, parks, insti- 
tutions, nurseries, etc., is $200,000,- 
000 per year, based on 5¢ per pound 
of finished product. In our area, this 
5¢ per pound appears to be on the 
low side, considering that no inor- 
ganic home fertilizer to my knowl- 
edge retails at less than 6¢ per 
pound, and that a leading brand 
currently retails at 2242¢ a pound. 
Another leading brand sells regular- 
ly at 1l¢ per pound. I would 
guess that the average retail price 
for lawn and garden fertilizer sold 


THE AUTHOR 


Mr. Doherty is vice president for 
merchandising and operations of 
Topco Associates, Inc., a manage- 
ment company and subsidiary of 25 
supermarket chains with aggregate 
annual sales .of $1.750,000 000 — re- 
portedly the fourth largest volume 
in the retail food industry. This 
paper was presented October 12 to 
the Northeastern Fertilizer Confer- 
ence sponsored by National Plant 
Food Institute. 


to the home is about 7%¢ a pound. 
But first, let’s convert the $200,000- 
000 into a figure which represents 
the home lawn and garden market 
because this is the only market on 
which I am at all qualified, and have 
been invited, to speak. 


The one man who has done mar- 
ket research in this area, as I under- 
stand it, is Arnon Mehring, with 
whose articles I am sure all of you 
must be familiar. Mr. Mehring says 
that one-half of the total lawn and 
garden market is constituted by 
home use. If we accept this as an 
assumption, $100,000,000 represents 
the home market at 5¢ per pound. 
Then, if we raise 5¢ a pound to 74%¢ 
a pound as a more realistic average 
retail price, we obviously raise the 
estimated retail sales volume for the 
home market from $100,000,000 per 
year to $150,000,000. 


Now the next question in our 
crude market analysis is, “How is 
this $150,000,000 distributed?” 
and, again, this is the best figure 
available to me and obviously we 
cannot be certain of it — “Through 
what channels is it distributed? And 
at what distribution costs, gross pro- 
fit, and retail prices?” There are no 
answers to these questions, statisti- 
cally speaking, I think we know, 
however — based on figures from 
our own stores — that the food store 
part of this total is very small — 
probably not more than 10% or $15,- 
000,000 per year. I seriously doubt 
that other self-service outlets right 
now account totally for as much as 
another $15,000,000 per year. This 
would indicate a total through self- 
service outlets of $30,000,000 a year 
at the most, and would mean that 
$120,000,000 of fertilizer at retail 
prices is annually being sold to the 
home market through non-self-serv- 
ice outlets, such as feed stores, lawn 
and garden stores, hardware stores, 
etc. 


I understand that Mr. Mehring is 
of the opinion, based on his numer- 
ous interviews with customers all 
over the country, that fertilizer 
bought for homes is used about 50% 
for fertilizing trees, shrubs, and gar- 
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den vegetables and flowers and the 
other 50% for lawns. I think it is 
also his opinion that 50% of non- 
farm families use some fertilizers, 
and the other 50% use none. He pegs 
the annual usage by the 50% of the 
families who do use fertilizer at 
somewhere between 80 and 100 
pounds per year per family. 


Now let’s check Mr. Mehring’s 
figures against our estimate, derived 
from your Association’s figures, of 
$150,000,000 as the present size of 
the home market. Ninety pounds per 
year times 7%¢ at retail is equal 
to $6.75 per family per year. There 
are 42 million non-farm families in 
the United States, and Mr. Mehring 
thinks that 50% of these use fertiliz- 
er, which means 21,000,000 families. 
Twenty-one million families times 
$6.75 per family per year is equal to 
$142,000,000. So Mr. Mehring’s analy- 
sis appears to check quite closely 
with our other annual estimate of 
$150,000,000 — more closely than 
one would have a right to expect in 
the circumstances. 

What about the growth of the 
market? Obviously, a big potential 
for growth in the home market lies 
in the increase of the number of 
families using fertilizer. No doubt 
some of the non-users are apartment 
dwellers, but unfortunately the Cen- 
sus Bureau has no figures available 


for the number of apartment houses, 


or houses without lawns. Let’s 
roughly estimate 5,000,000 such 
families. Deducting this estimate 
from the 21,000,000 non-farm fami- 
lies presently not using fertilizer 
leaves 16,000,000 families with lawns 
who are not using fertilizer for such 
reasons as low incomes or perhaps 
not having been sold and educated 
in the use of fertilizer. It seems to 
me quite safe to say that many of 
these 16,000,000 families will become 
users of fertilizer in the decade of 
the Sixties. 

I doubt that anyone in this audi- 
ence would question that every year 
there are more families in the cat- 
egory of users of fertilizer for home 
purposes, and that the number of 
such additional families exceeds the 
growth in population. In _ other 
words, a substantial number of fami- 
lies are converted to the use of fer- 
tilizer. 

Now I will make a guess that 
somewhere between 1965 and 1970, 
the number of families using fer- 
tilizer will increase by at least 50% 
so that there will be more than 32,- 
000,000 such families. In part, this 
will reflect the growth of the popu- 
lation and resulting growth in the 
number of homes; in part it will 
reflect the conversion of present 
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non-users. 

Now let’s look at the possible ex- 
pansion in the average annual usage 
by using families, which Mr. Mehring 
now thinks is between 80 and 100 
pounds and which, in our estimate, 
we put at 90 pounds, midway be- 
tween his two figures. 


If, on the average, half of this 
ninety pounds is devoted to fertiliz- 
ing the lawn, this indicates one or 
one and a half applications per year 
of a typical fertilizer, depending, of 
course, on the size of the lawn. I 
do not think there are any figures 
available on the average size of 
lawns, but, like everything else in 
the American standard of living, this 
is growing. Now _ unquestionably 
there will be merchandising and ad- 
vertising pressure on the consumer 
to increase the number of applica- 
tions per year. And as one user of 
fertilizer, I think that if you want a 
flourishing green lawn in a Chica- 
go suburb which has trees and con- 
siderable shade, several applications 
per year are desirable — perhaps 
as much as one application per 
month during the growing season. 

So, as a wild guess, how much can 
the market expect to expand during 
this decade from increased applica- 
tion of fertilizer by using families? 
Let’s just roughly say another 50%. 
This would mean, totally, a doubling 
of the market between now and 
1970 — 50% from new families at 
the present average rate of use per 
family, and 50% from increased us- 
age by present families. Of course, 
this is a very sloppy statistical anal- 
ysis, and I am sure you followed 
that I am roughly assuming that the 
new families will use about the 
average amount now used by pres- 
ent using families — that is, 90 
pounds per year. I am not assuming 
that the new families will consume 
an average of 135 pounds per year, 
the level to which, we are guessing, 
present using families will raise 
their purchases. I am sure you also 
followed me in the assumption that 
usage by present using families of 
fertilizer for trees, shrubs, and. gar- 
dens would also go up by 50%, and 
not just the lawn usage. These as- 
sumptions are entirely arbitrary, 
but seem to me to have a ground in 
common sense. 

So that, without any adjustment 
for possibly rising prices, we guess 
this home fertilizer market at re- 
tail prices to be a $300,000,000 mar- 
ket by or before 1970. 


III. CHANNELS OF DISTRIBUTION; 
SELF-SERVICE RETAILING OF FER- 
TILIZER 

Now let’s look at the distribution 
of the product. In the title of my 


talk, I refer to this as, “The Devel- 
oping Role of Self-Service Merchan- 
dising of Lawn and Garden Ferti- 
lizer for Home Use.” This obviously 
implies that I think more fertilizer 
for home use will be sold through 
self-service outlets. I have an appar- 
ent bias in this respect because of 
my background. Nevertheless, I 
think that there are compelling rea- 
sons for expecting this to occur. 


Let’s look at the reasons that have 
caused self-service merchandising 
to become increasingly important in 
nearly all consumer products that 
do not require important continuing - 
service to the customer by the re- 
tailer; or that do not involve style, 
which mainly concerns women and 
apparel for women; or, finally, that 
do not involve a very high price 
ticket. Generally speaking, if you 
put these three categories aside, it 
is true in American retailing that vir- 
tually all other products are being 
converted to self-service merchan- 
dising. This is occurring because 
such merchandising and distribution 
is cheaper, and because self-service 
outlets are constantly looking for 
products which they can distribute 
and retail in self-service at lower 
distribution costs and lower retail 
prices. The economics of this process 
work simply, according to the fol- 
lowing equation: 

Self-service plus convenient loca- 

tion plus high traffic = low-aver- . 

age operating cost = low selling . 

prices = still greater volume. 

This equation has produced a gross 
profit of about 20% in food stores — 
super markets — and an operating 
expense ratio of about 174%. And 
discount houses appear to have a 
still lower cost of distribution re- 
flected in a gross profit which may 
be as low as 15% for the categories 
of products normally sold through 
food stores. Whenever a product is 
being sold mainly through other out- 
lets at higher gross profit (and cost 
of distribution) — say, 30% to 50% 
— the super market and the dis- 
count house are powerfully moti- 
vated and able to sell the product 
at a gross profit between their own 
average gross profit of 15% or 20% 
and the higher 30% to 50% gross 
profit of the less efficient outlets. 
And this inevitably, and usually ov- 
er a relatively short period, diverts 
a major share of the business for the 
product to the lower-cost self-service 
form of: retailing. 

You all know how this has hap- 
pened in the staple drug and cos- 
metic products, excluding, of course, 
prescription products. More than 
50% of tooth paste, hair spray, aspi- 
rin, and such products are sold now 
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through food stores, and a signifi- 
cant additional percentage is sold 
through self-service drug stores and 
variety stores. For the most part, 
this shift has occurred in the last 
ten years. 

What brought it about? The 20% 
overall gross profit of super markets 
has acted as a powerful magnet to 
pull the business.into these outlets 
from the old-fashioned drug stores 
that sold at approximately a 50% 
gross profit. And, of course, the 
food stores, or super markets, did 
not at the outset bring, and have not 
yet brought, the gross profit of pack- 
aged drug items down to their av- 
erage, overall 20% gross. Instead, 
they took the market initially on the 
basis of a gross closer to 40%, but 
you can be sure they will not hold 
it on that basis. Discounting of these 
products is now occurring in more 
and more areas, and unquestionably 
the gross of these products will set- 
tle down to a level not far above 
20%. 

Essentially, the same thing hap- 
pened during the last 10° or 15 years 
in candy merchandising. So far. as 
popular-priced candy is concerned, 
much of this volume went through 
variety stores, and much of it still 
does, but 15 years ago the variety 
store gross profit on candy was ap- 
proximately 40%. The super market 
saw a great opportunity in merchan- 
dising candy at a 30%: gross, so su- 
per markets, on a self-service basis, 
are now a very important factor in 
candy merchandising, and I think 
the gross of variety stores, most of 
which are now ‘self-service, proba- 
bly has settled down to 30% or close 
to it. 


The. same trends to self-service 
merchandising, accompanied by low- 
ér costs of distribution and lower 
gross profits, have occurred at very 
fast rates in soft goods other than 
dresses and suits. This soft goods 
trend started several years ago .with 
the growth of discount houses. Dry 
dog food was formerly sold by feed 
stores, and it still is, but decreasing- 
ly so. There have been similar trends 
in many kinds of housewares, such 
as glassware, plastic containers, 
lawn furniture, etc. 


I think you can expect that if 
self-service outlets account for 20% 
of home fertilizer distribution today 
(and that, of course, as I said be- 
fore, is a guess), this percentage will 
increase .to well over 50% by the 
end of this decade. It will grow be- 
cause gross profit will be cut and 
retail prices will be cut, and be- 
cause powerful merchandising fac- 
tors, possibly under national brands, 
possibly under private brands (that 
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is retailer-owned brands), will do 
what is necessary to package, dis- 
play and promote these products un- 
der self-service conditions. 

I am sure I do not have to point 
out that packaging and display are 
absolutely vital in any kind of self- 
service merchandising. Super mar- 
ket operators have a very poor share 
of the fertilizer market because they 
have not, to a surprising degree, been 
as conscious of fertilizer as they 
have of garden hose or charcoal or 
some other outdoor home products. 
And this has led nearly all of them 
to neglect fertilizer in their adver- 
tising and in their seasonal spring 
promotions and has resulted in very 
poor store displays of fertilizer, even 
at the peak of the spring buying 
season. 


Fertilizer will not sell in volume 


in food stores unless it is presented 
to the customer in an attractive set- 
ting. It can not just be put in small 
quantities on a shelf next to, for 
example, powdered detergent or cry 
dog food. 

Is there an opportunity for great- 
ly increased self-service merchan- 
dising of fertilizer at a lower cost 
of distribution and at lower retail 
prices? I think the answer to this is 
obviously “yes”. 

Let’s take what I understand is a 
leading brand of home fertilizer to- 
day, which retails at $4.95 and costs 
the retailer $2.72, producing a gross 
profit of 45%. This is a very attrac- 
tive gross profit, and the powerful 
magnet about which I was speaking 
earlier will unquestionably go to 
work in this case as soon as self- 
service retailers become conscious of 
the fertilizer market and exploit it 
rightly in packaging, display, promo- 
tion, advertising, etc. Self-service re- 
tailing will undercut this 45%, and I 
think the eventual result will be a 
gross profit which may even come 
down to the average gross profit of 
super markets — and remember, 
there are some self-service outlets, 
such as discount stores, that operate 
at an even lower average gross pro- 
fit than 20%. But in any case, the 
average gross profit for fertilizer 
might well eventually decline as low 
as the average gross profit of all 
products sold through super mar- 
kets — 20%. What I am trying to say 
is that there isn’t any necessary or 
inevitable reason why the gross pro- 
fit should stay higher than this. 
There are no exceptional costs in- 
volved in‘buying, stocking, and dis- 
tributing fertilizer. 

Now it might be argued that the 
present, non-self-service outlets, 
which today, if I am correct, sell 
80% of the market at a high gross 


profit, will continue to do so be- 
cause of the customer’s need for ex- 
pert advice in what type of fertiliz- 
er to buy, how to apply it, etc. There 
is doubtless a need for such advice, 
but if my experience is valid, the 
typical dealer doesn’t supply it. The 
customer has to learn in other ways. 
There is also the question of assort- 
ment. There are, of course, many 
formulas, but I suspect that self- 
service outlets will do very well 
with two —one higher in price, one 
lower. Consider the success of the 
two leading brands at present. I’m 
speaking, of course, of lawn, garden 
and tree fertilizer. 

Will the super markets seize their 
opportunity in the home fertilizer 
market, as they have in staple drugs, 
beauty aids, candy, and other prod- 
ucts? 

Super markets today (and, if you 
have not already heard it, there 
are 33,000 of them in this country 
and they do 70% of all food business 
for home consumption) have done a 
very poor job of merchandising fer- 
tilizer. I think they have not, in the 
past, been any more conscious of its 
potential than your industry has 
been conscious of its potential. 

To show this, let me quote some 
information from otr super markets, 
which number about 800. These su- 
per markets are roughly twice the 
size of the average super market in 
the industry. This means that our 
stores are big stores and have more 
room for non-food items and for the 
display and merchandising of non- 
food items and, therefore, can do 
this more aggressively than smaller 
super markets, such as those ope- 
rated by the big national chains. 
Nevertheless, one of our chains, 
which is outstanding in non-food re- 
tailing generally, reports that this 
spring they sold only 2,000 bags of 
fertilizer totally in about 50 stores 
which do an average per store of 
$3,000,000 — three times the average 
for super markets generally. Anoth- 
er chain of only half that size sold 
6,400 bags, or a little over three 
times the number of bags sold by 
the larger chain. 

Recently, in surveying the fertili- 
zer sales by our chains, we found 
that they were in many cases, such 
as these just mentioned, pitifully 
small. We also found a very bright 
ray of hope on which we will pro- 
bably base our program, and that is 
that one chain has ten garden cen- 
ters, which averaged a_ thousand 
bags of fifty-pound fertilizer per 
center. This is 500,000 pounds sold 
through ten stores. If we sold at 
this rate through our 800 stores, our 
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More and More Farmers are Finding 
It Pays to Use “ENUF” Fertilizer 


REPORTS INDICATE INCREASING KNOWLEDGE OF VALUE OF FERTILIZER 


Reports from many sections of the 
country reveal a widespread and rapidly 
growing interest on the part of farmers 
in the proper use of fertilizers to increase 
farm efficiency. Farmers are testing their 
soils, studying official recommendations 
and conducting their own side-by-side 
field tests to determine the amounts and 
analyses of fertilizers that will produce 
the greatest returns from their crops 
on their particular soils. They want the 
best yields they can get from 
planted acre. 


every 


New Goals in Indiana 


Improved fertilizer programs are keep- 
ing crop output at record levels in Indi- 
ana. Many corn farmers are increasing 
plant population per acre to obtain bet- 
ter utilization of higher rates of fertiliza- 
tion. As one corn-hog producer says: 
“More plants using more fertilizer make 
me more money.” Corn populations on 
many farms range from 17,000 to 22,000 
plants per acre...and up. One farmer, 
who boosted plant population and fer- 
tilizer application, says: “Last year, I 
averaged 70 bushels of corn per acre; 
this year I am over 125 bushels per 
acre 
corn land.” 

Typical applications of starter fertili- 
zers by good farmers in Indiana are 
200 pounds or more per acre, with the 


analysis depending on the needs of the | 


and this is supposed to be poor 
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Dug from a central Kansas field on October 25, the dryland wheat at left shows 


the effect of starter fertilizer. 


It is from land continuously cropped. The 


wheat at right, without starter fertilizer, is from land fallowed last summer. 


crop and soil. Nitrogen—used as plow- 
down or side-dressing—runs from 100 
to 150 pounds of actual N per acre. For 
continuous corn, higher rates are being 
widely adopted to assure high-profit 
yields. 

Farmers are setting goals for their 
fields, testing their soils, and then “put- 
ting in the extra fertilizer needed to get 
the yields to meet the goals.” Side-by- 
side tests on the farm have proved con- 
vincing. “There is always someone 


looking over our test plots,” says one | 
farmer. His dealer says fagm test plots | 


help him to sell more fertilizer. 


Livestock producers are increasingly 
aware of protein content and feeding 
value of grains. A leading Illinois hog 
raiser points out: “We are fertilizing to 
get nutritional value as well as yield.” 

Illinois Prescription Farming 

On the fat, flat lands of Illinois, con- 
tinuous cash corn is getting heavy appli- 
cations of fertilizer, and is proving that 
it can produce high cash income plus 


_ improved soil tilth and fertility. Where 


sod is plowed down, two or three years 
of corn in a rotation is making more 
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profit where plenty of fertilizer is used. 
Regular soil tests are typical with good 
farmers. 

Plow-down of mixed fertilizer and 
nitrogen and side-dressing with nitrogen 
are common practice. Starter fertilizers 
are trending to high-phosphate mixtures. 

Prescription fertilizing and other pro- 
grams designed to use the full capacity 
of native soil productivity and moisture 
supply are taking hold. Five-acre corn 
contests are stimulating interest in fer- 
tilizer. Also, many farmers are testing 
increased applications of fertilizer on 
small acreages to find out whether it 
pays to use more fertilizer. 

The urge to use more fertilizer per 
acre is being felt by stockmen who want 
all the corn they can grow and by cash 
croppers who take better care of their 
acres that are not idled by the feed-grain 
program. This year, Illinois again led 
all other states with an average of 76 
bushels of corn per acre 


Test Plots in lowa 


In eastern Iowa, many farmers are 
conducting their own field tests to com- 
pare the effects of different fertilizer 
treatments. Results, as checked by farm- 
ers, dealers and college officials, show 
big yields and profits from fertilizer pro- 
grams which include up to 100 pounds 
of nitrogen, 60 pounds of phosphate and 
smaller amounts of potash. On good 
soils in the area, the right mixture of 
starter fertilizer plus nitrogen side- 
dressing is the typical program for profit. 

One farmer, who runs test plots regu- 
larly on his own land, has taken to 
conducting similar tests on rented land 
in cooperation with his dealer. This 
practice convinces. the land-owner and 
other farmers that more fertilizer pays. 

Another corn grower, who gets yields 
as high as 125 bushels per acre, says: 
“Land, taxes, labor and machinery cost 
us just about the same, whether we 
harvest 10 bushels or 100 bushels per 
acre. We cannot afford not to use fertili- 
zer —the only question is how much will 
pay the best profit.” 


Compiete Fertilizer Pays 


Many soil tests in eastern Kansas and 
Nebraska continue to indicate no real 
need for potash: However, corn and 
wheat growers who conduct fertilizer 
tests in their own fields are finding that 
it pays to use complete fertilizer contain- 
ing potash. With potash, the corn is 
heavier, less chaffy and less susceptible 


to stalk rot. Wheat 


straw stands up 


better and test weights of grain run four 
to six pounds heavier. 

In Nebraska, grain sorghum has been 
popular on dry land, but severe damage 
by western corn rootworm to irrigated 
corn will bring heavier planting of milo 
on irrigated land. Starter fertilizer, plus 
nitrogen side-dressing, is becoming more 
important in sorghum production... 
helping to produce 60 to 100 bushels 


per acre where average yields are 40 to 
: 


45 bushels per acre. 


Fertilizing Kansas Wheat 


For many years, very little fertilizer 
was used on wheat in Kansas. Now, 
farmers are beginning to use mixed fer- 
tilizer at planting time and nitrogen top- 
dressing later. In side-by-side field tests 
this fall, grain made twice as much top 
and root growth with 100 to 150 pounds 
of fertilizer per acre as it made without 
fertilizer. In many farming areas, 100 
to 150 pounds of fertilizer per acre 
seems small. But, where fertilizer is just 
beginning to take hold, this application 
of fertilizer represents real progress. 


Southeast Keeps Learning 


The Southeastern states have been 
heavy users of fertilizer for many years, 
but farmers keep learning more about 
fertilizer and keep using it better to 
produce more profitable yields. This is 
particularly true in the case of cotton 
and tobacco. Soil types, climate, heavy 
rainfall and continuous cropping—all 
increase the need for plant food. 

In a North Carolina cotton county, 
where a yield of three-fourths of a bale 
per acre is common, leading farmers are 
using enough fertilizer to produce 1 
bales per acre. One grower of several 
hundred acres of cotton uses 700 
pounds of fertilizer per acre plus 
nitrogen side-dressing. His best field pro- 
duced 27% bales on 18 acres 


Good Farmers Stay Ahead 


State average yields in the Southeast 
continue to rise, with leading farmers 
staying well ahead of these averages. 
In South Carolina, the 10-year average 
yield is 22 bushels of corn per acre. In 
1961, this average increased to 34 bush- 
els per acre. Yet, a leading Piedmont 
area farmer produced 125 bushels per 
acre by using 600 pounds of fertilizer 
pius 50 pounds of nitrogen side-dressing 
per acre. 

On Virginia land, which has been 
farmed since the days of George Wash- 
ington, the use of fertilizer is on the 
upswing. One grower, who uses his farm 


income to build up his farm, has in- 
creased his corn yield from 62 bushels 
per acre to 87 bushels per acre in a below- 
normal rainfall period. He piows down 
200 pounds of fertilizer per acre, uses 
300 pounds of fertilizer in the planter, 
and _ side-dresses with nitrogen. Much 
of his corn also gets cattle manure. He 
says: “We are just going to have to use 
more fertilizer per acre, because it pays 
I want to expand my herd, not my 
acreage.” 


Fertilizing Coastal Bermuda 


In the Southeast, cash crop farmers 
and livestock farmers are building profits 
by improving their use of fertilizers. For 
example, a South Carolina dairyman 
uses enough fertilizer to get high produc- 
tion of all the feed he grows —hay, silage, 
pasture, green chop and grain. As a 
result, his feed cost per 100 pounds of 
milk is about $1.90. 

He uses 600 pounds of fertilizer per 
acre on corn, followed by nitrogen side- 
dressing. He uses 500 pounds of fertilizer 
per acre on small grains, plus nitrogen 
side-dressing. 

He starts his Kentucky fescue grass 
with lime and 500 pounds of fertilizer 
per acre and top-dresses with nitrogen 
twice a year. His prize crop of Coastal 
Bermuda grass gets lime and 800 pounds 
of fertilizer per acre plus three nitro- 
gen top-dressings per year. His 25 acres 
of Coastal Bermuda carried 75 head 
of young stock through the season and 
still had to be clipped for hay. Thanks 
to fertilizer and good management, he 
gets 330 days of grazing per year. 


The Goal of the Industry 


Wherever you go throughout the 
country, you will find more and more 
farmers learning more about fertilizer 
and making better use of fertilizer on 
their own farms. Often these farmers 
move far ahead of average fertilizer use 
and even exceed official recommenda- 
tions and prove that it pays. They use 
enough of the right ratios of plant foods 
to produce extra yields and extra profits. 
Statistical experts have pointed out that 
20% of the farmers produce most of the 
farm products and use most of the fer- 
tilizer. The goal of the fertilizer industry 
should be to increase the percentage of 
the efficient farmers who use enough 
fertilizer and use it properly. This is the 
road to success for everyone concerned 





NOTE: The information furnished in-this issue of 
the ARCADIAN News is obtained from studies 
and tests considered reliable; results, however, 
are nof guaranteed. 
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YOUR ATTITUDE 
IS CONTAGIOUS 


Last spring, a fertilizer salesman called | 
on two dealers in the same town. Same | 
opportunities! Same problems! Same | 


weather! Same crops! Same soils! But 
what a difference in sales! 
One dealer wasn’t moving much fer- 


tilizer. He runs an ad in the local news- | 
but thinks it | 


paper once in a while 
probably doesn’t pay. He stands behind 


his counter and waits for customers to 


come in. He complains that business is | 


“bad”. 

The other dealer was selling a carload 
of fertilizer every day. He had been out 
selling almost every day all winter and 
early spring and had lined up a lot of 
business. He wasn’t concerned with re- 
duced acreages due to the feed-grain 
program; he had sold his customers a 
program of using enough fertilizer on 
the acres they farmed. Competition 


didn’t bother him too much, either. He | 


was too busy selling his products. 


A positive, forceful, hard-hitting atti- | 
tude creates an atmosphere in which | 


sales can be made. 


You can develop this positive attitude | 


in your dealers by convincing them that 
your brand of mixed fertilizer is, by far, 


the greatest producer of new wealth | 
ever made available to them, their cus- | 
tomers, and the whole community. Then, | 
you can keep up their enthusiasm by | 


helping them to really sell: 


. Leave a sales idea on every call. | 
2. Give praise freely where justi- | 
fied. (Every dealer has good | 


points, look for them.) 


Provide him with sales materials | 
and show him how to use them | 


to make sales. 


Your ATTITUDE is contagious. Your | 


customer will catch something from you. 
What will it be—-ENTHUSIASM!!! or 
| GLOOM??? 





We constantly strive to make the 
ARCADIAN News interesting and 
helpful to our readers. The topics we 
choose for discussion in our columns 
are based on questions asked Tech- 
nical Service Representatives of Nitro- 
gen Division, Allied Chemical Corp- 
oration, by manufacturers of mixed 
fertilizers and their employees. If you 
have questions you would like to have 
answered in the ARCADIAN News, 
we will greatly appreciate receiving 
your suggestions. Our chief areas of 
interest having to do with mixed fer- 





We Invite Your Suggestions 


tilizers are: formulation, ammoniation, 
production, equipment, agronomy, 
etc. We do not promise to carry an 
article on every suggestion we receive, 
but, if there is sufficient interest in any 
subject as indicated by your letters 
we will attempt to obtain the latest 
authentic data and information on the 
subject and use this as a basis for an 
article in our columns. We look for- 
ward to hearing from you. Just write 
to ARCADIAN News, Nitrogen Divi- 
sion, Allied Chemical Corporation, 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 











PRECAUTIONS 
for HANDLING 


HEAT 


When any nitrogen solution has been 
used in any equipment, it is potentially 
dangerous to apply artificial heat to that 
equipment without observing certain 
precautions. All persons who use heat 
and all who may become innocent vic- 
tims of someone else’s mistakes should 
know these precautions so well that they 
always make sure that they are con- 
scientiously observed. 

There have been cases where nitrogen 
salts have exploded violently in un- 
cleaned equipment when heat was used 
in repairing, scrapping, or reclaiming 
scraps...or in attempting to free equip- 
ment of blockages. The use of acetylene 
torches inside equipment can be danger- 
ous. Hydrogen generated by acids can 
also be a hazard. 

To avoid the dangers of applying arti- 
fical heat, all deposits and scales of 
nitrogen salts must be removed from 
equipment where any heat above that 
of low-pressure steam is to be used. 
Removing deposits from large tanks re- 
quires much water with force and often 
shovelling and wire brushing. Inspection 
is easier after thorough cleaning. All 
pockets, such as nozzles, sumps, lapped 
seams and rivets demand special atten- 
tion to get rid of salt deposits. 

When small tanks are to be repaired, 
they should be cleaned and then posi- 
tioned so that the repair point is on top. 
The tank should be filled with water 
to near the leak before starting repairs. 

When hot water or steam is to be 
applied to free blockages, dangerous 
pressure may develop unless provision 
is made for releasing this pressure. 

The use of properly-designed, corro- 
sion-resistant equipment will greatly 
reduce the need for repairs or scrapping. 
Choice of the correct nitrogen solution, 
good operating techniques and insula- 
tion of pipelines will all help to mini- 
mize the salting out which causes de- 
posits of salt in the equipment. 

For further information on the proper 
handling of nitrogen solutions in your 
plant, contact Technical Service, Nitro- 
gen Division, Allied Chemical Corpora- 
tion, 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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\QIETINE. NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 


CHEMICAL COMPOSITION % PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 





;: i q . | Approx. T , 
Total | Anhydrous eiate i - at Which Salt 


Ammoniur: Press. 
Nitrogen Ammonia Nitrate of - mn i ; F Begins to 
Crystallize °F 


NITRANA® 
2 41.0 | 22.2 | 65.0 
2M 44.0 | 238 | 69.8 
3 41.0 | 263 | 55.5 
3M 44.0 | 28.0 | 60.0 
3MC 47.0 | 29.7 | 64.5 
4 37.0 16.6 | 66.8 
4m 41.0 19.0 | 72.5 
S 49.0 | 34.0 | 60.0 
7 45.0 | 25.3 | 69.2 
URANA® 
6C 43.0 | 20.0 | 68.0 
6M 44.0 | 22.0 | 66.0 
10 444 | 245 | 56.0 
11 41.0 19.0 | 58.0 
i2 44.4 | 26.0 | 50.0 
i3 49.0 | 33.0 | 45.1 


DURANA? (contains 8% formaldehyde) 
20 | 37.0 | 13.3 | 53.4 | 15.9 | 
U-A-S° | 
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San Francisco 4, Cal., 235 Montgomery St...Yukon 2-6840 
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HOME MARKET 


(continued from page 18) 


total spring or first half year an- 
nual sales would be 80 x 500,000 
pounds, which would amount to 40 
million pounds or 20 thousand tons. 

Now our object is to extend these 
garden centers to as many of our 
800 stores as we possibly can; and if 
we do it fast, we will get a rela- 
tively large share of the total self- 
service market. But we cannot ne- 
cessarily expect to extend the pat- 
tern of 1000 bags per store (and re- 
member, this is spring usage) to all 
of our 800 stores, because mean- 
while, in the next several years, we 
will be faced with increasingly se- 
vere competition from other self-serv- 
ice outlets, most of whom have been 
neglecting fertilizer just as we have. 
Those of you who know what Sears 
have been doing, will agree that 
Sears have not been neglecting the 
fertilizer market. 

The next question is, “What is a 
garden center?” It is an attractive 
display of a number of related items 
for lawn and garden use. This dis- 
play might be rather small —per- 
haps 10 x 10 feet, or even smaller. 
We are not thinking, in most of our 
stores, of anything like the Sears 
garden center, but 10 x 10 feet will 
create an impression on the con- 
sumer as he or she walks through 
the food store and will remind her 
in the spring, when perhaps she has 
not been foresighted enough to buy 
it in advance of the time it is needed. 
And because everybody goes into 
food stores, we will be able to sell 
through the impact of this display in 
much greater volume than we have 
sold in the past. This is what is 
meant by a small-size “garden cen- 
ter.” It includes such items as rose 
fertilizer, garden hose, peat moss — 
not too many items. Maybe this 
“garden center” will be inside the 
store in a high-traffic location — or 
it could be on the parking lot un- 
der a tent of some sort. 

This will be the technique that we 
will use to exploit the whole mar- 
ket, and this, I think, is essentially 
the technique that other outlets will 
use for fertilizer. 

Of course, bigger garden centers 
are possible, and no doubt there will 
be such in a smaller number of 
stores. Such garden centers may oc- 
cupy a space of as much as 2500 
square feet and will sell a complete 
line of shrubs and evergreens and 
garden tools, as well as the main 
line big-volume items. But most self- 
service stores, super markets and 
others, will have smaller-sized gar- 
den centers. 

I am sure that all of you shop oc- 
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casionally in super markets and are 
more or less conscious of how they 
merchandise. Doubtless you know 
that they rely on heavily advertised 
volume items at special prices to 
bring in week-end and holiday traf- 
fic. It is our opinion that fertilizer 
has been neglected in this respect. 
In the spring of the year, there is a 
considerable amount of promotion by 
super markets of such items as 
aluminum lawn furniture, garden 
hose, charcoal, and other such items. 
Since basically there is an excess 
of super market facilities now (in 
plain language there are too many 
big stores — a condition which has 
only existed for the last couple of 
years) — there is a great need for 
attractive “specials” which have the 
effect of bringing in new customers 
within a given store’s neighborhood 
market. 


One of our associated companies 
last year sold a considerable amount 
of fertilizer based on strong promo- 
tions in the spring. There were about 
four such promotions from March 
through May — the company is a 
West Coast company. In each pro- 
motion each store carried a display 
of 75 to 100 bags in the store with 
no attempt to set up a garden cen- 
ter, large or small. This display sold 
out during the weekend. The man- 
agement of this company feels that 
many of the customers who came to 
buy this fertilizer were new custo- 
mers. We expect that more of our 
chains will be doing this next year. 


A very important question is 
whether super markets are offering 
the right fertilizer products to their 
customers. In a _ quality-conscious 
market, if they are not doing this, 
they will not be successful in ob- 
taining a large share of home fer- 
tilizer sales. For reasons known to 
you, super markets and other self- 
service outlets have not hitherto 
sold the very popular, light-weight, 
high-formula fertilizer. We have 
concluded that we need such a 
quality fertilizer to do the job. Since 
there has been an effort to con- 
fine national brands of this type to 
non-self-service outlets, we _ pro- 
bably will sell this product under 
our own brand. This is not just a 
necessary evil. If we promote a pri- 
vate brand, we will obtain a higher 
gross profit than a national brand 
would afford, and our brand will not 
be footballed in any market as has 
been the case with a leading na- 
tional brand sold through super mar- 
kets. It will not be footballed, and, 
therefore, it will be merchandised 
on a quality as well as on a price 
basis. We should be able to use it 
to bring traffic into the stores on 


special promotions at low prices, 
and we also will be able to obtain a 
high gross profit on day in and day 
out sales at regular prices. 

The successful merchandising of a 
private brand, however, requires the 
same ingredients that are necessary 
for a really successful national 
brand. The product must be packag- 
ed with maximum attractiveness. It 
must have high quality equal to the 
leading national brands, and it must 
be displayed and advertised effec- 
tively. We will not be in the fer- 
tilizer business next year under our 
own brand if we cannot buy a prod- 
uct that meets these quality specifi- 
cations. 

One responsibility that the mer- 
chant has with respect to fertilizer 
is to.avoid selling ignorant custo- 
mers a poor quality product. Tak- 
ing advantage of customers in this 
manner is a very short-range ap- 
proach. It has been tried and has 
not produced continuing large vol- 
ume. I know of one chain that sold a 
very large amount of 2% nitrogen, 
a so-called “fish fertilizer” last year. 
There are other instances of selling 
poor quality through normally qual- 
ity conscious super markets, and it 
seems likely that these instances of- 
ten arise from ignorance on the part 
of the management. The number of 
customers who can be victimized in 
this way is doubtlessly dwindling, 
and what I consider to be the lead- 
ing brand deserves a great deal of 
credit for this — I should think more 
credit than anyone else. 

By taking great care with respect 
to the directions that are put on our 
package (including the spreader set- 
ting, which should be expressed in 
terms of the various major makes of 
spreaders which are on the market), 
we hope to take advantage of the 
present level of customer under- 
standing with respect to fertilizer 
value and performance, and, in our 
small way, to extend and enhance 
the knowledge of our customers. 

Our program will be based, there- 
fore, on maximum value, and not on 
the assumption that the customer 
knows so little that he can be taken 
advantage of. We are quite: sure, 
from experience, that this is a very 
poor assumption to make about any 
product sold through super markets. 

I would like to close with two 
thoughts, as follows: (1) The key to 
an expanded urban market among 
chain store customers is the sale of 
quality fertilizer. (2) There is a real 
need for more statistics concerning 
the urban fertilizer market, and our 
organization would be glad to co- 
operate with the fertilizer industry 
in obtaining such statistics. 





ALABAMA 


Armour has announced target dates 
for the start of operations at their 
multi-million dollar nitrogen ferti- 
lizer complex now under construc- 
tion at Cherokee. 

Robert L. James, of Atlanta, vice- 
president of the company and gen- 
eral manager of its Nitrogen Phos- 
phate Division, reports that facili- 
ties for the production of ammonia 
and other nitrogen products are 
scheduled to be in full-scale opera- 
tion by mid-March. Ammonium 
phosphate production is slated to 
get underway in April. 

The new Armour facilities will in- 
clude the largest single train am- 
monia plant in the world. The com- 
plex is located on a 1,200-acre tract 
of land at Cherokee. M. W. Kellogg 
Company, of New York, a subsidiary 
of: Pullman, Inc., are engineering 
managers and are acting as coordi- 
nators for the entire project. Kellogg 
also is engineering, procuring the 
materials for and constructing the 
ammonia and urea plants, as well as 
being responsible for construction 
of all off-site facilities. 

The Chemical and Industrial Cor- 
poration, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
the contract for engineering-pro- 
curement-construction of the nitric 
acid, nitrogen solutions and ammon- 
ium nitrate plants, while Chemical 
Construction Corporation, of New 
York, is handling the work for the 
construction of the ammonium 
phosphate plant. 

Frank Dunbar, of Atlanta, manu- 
facturing manager of Armour’s Ni- 
trogen Phosphate division, is serving 
as the company’s coordinator for en- 
gineering and contracting on the 
Cherokee project. 






















































































Construction of the facilities began 
in April of 1961, following official 
ground-breaking ceremonies. Wil- 
liam Wood Prince, of Chicago, chair- 
man of the board and chief execu- 
tive officer of Armour and Com- 
pany, manned the shovel for the 
occasion. Others taking part in- 
cluded E. W. Wilson, of Chicago, 
president of Armour and Company, 
and W. E. Shelburne, of Atlanta, 
president of Armour Agricultural 
Chemical. 

Key people for the operation of 
the new facilities, including depart- 
ment heads and superintendents, al- 
ready are located at Cherokee. Har- 
old E. Maune, formerly head of Ar- 
mour’s Crystal City, Mo., nitrogen 
plant, is the manager. of the Chero- 
kee installation. Foremen and other 
plant personnel will be employed in 
the near future. Total employment 
is expected to be about 250. 

Products to be manufactured and 
daily tons capacity of each are: am- 
monia, 360; urea, 50; nitrogen solu- 
tions, 250; nitric acid, 300; ammon- 
ium nitrate, 250, and ammonium 
phosphate, 500. 

The Cherokee complex is part of 
a $60,000,000 expansion program cur- 
rently being undertaken by Armour. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRESSING ON ARMOUR PLANT 


Rapid progress is being made on construction 
new nitrogen fertilizer complex at Cherokee 


»f Armour Agricultural Chemical Company's 
Ala 


Shown here is a view of the ammonia 


plant, which is scheduled to be in full-scale operation by mid-March, 1962. On a tract of 


1,200 acres near Cherokee, the new Armour 


250 persons 


complex will provide employment for about 
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The program includes construction 
of a phosphate plant near Fort 
Meade in Polk County, Fla. The 
company is also undertaking an ex- 
tensive modernization program for. 
its existing fertilizer mixing plants. 
There are 35 of these plants located 
in the United States, and one in 
Puerto Rico. 


CALIFORNIA 


Ortho Division, California Chemi- 
cal Company, has announced that 
construction is underway at the Or- 
tho Richmond Fertilizer Plant on a 
new warehouse building for storage 
and bagging of ammonium sulfate. 
The building contract for the new 
facility has been awarded to F. P. 
Lathrop Construction Company of 
Berkeley. 

The warehouse will be built with 
tilt-up concrete panel walls, and 
will contain about 26,000 square feet 
of floor space (20,000 for bulk stor- 
age of the ammonium sulfate and 
5,400 for the bagging operations). 
The bulk storage section will be 80’ 
wide x 260’ in length and the bag- 
ging room will be 60’ x 90’. The bag- 
ging room will be equipped with 
facilities for loading both trucks and 
rail cars. 

The project is scheduled for com- 
pletion by March, 1962. 

* * * 
AFC, Inc., of Edison began con- 
struction September 1 of their plant 
No. 2. The site selected is 8 miles 
east of Edison and is served by both 
the Santa Fe and Southern Pacific 
lines. 

According to James Bonaventura, 
president, the first unit—a_ thirty 
hourly ton acidulation and granula- 
tion plants—will begin production of 
single and triple superphosphate on 
December 1. 

A seventy daily ton ammonium 
sulfate and diammonium phosphate 
unit is scheduled to go into produc- 
tion at the beginning of 1962. 

The expanded facilities will also 
include a bulk storage building with 
capacity of 12,000 tons. 


* * * 


Dominguez Fertilizers, owned equal- 
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ly by Shell, Stauffer and W. L. Dix- 
on, has begun operations at Domin- 
guez. The 60,000 annual ton plant 
is operated by Mr. Dixon, and is 
producing various analyses of am- 
monium phosphate, and some also 
with potash. 
* * * 

Los Alamitos Fertilizer Co. has been 
organized in Orange County, with 
$75,000 in $100 per shares, by Harry 
Simon, Augustine G. Garcia, Anita 
Garcia and Tony L. Costello. 


FLORIDA 


International Minerals & Chemical 
Corporation has added a high-analy- 
sis diammonium phosphate to _ its 
line of fertilizer materials. 

Early last month IMC began pro- 
ducing at its new multi-million dol- 
lar plant, which is adjacent to the 
existing agricultural chemicals plant 
at Bonnie. The new facility will 
have a capacity of 120,000 annual 
tons. 

The new product, containing 18 
per cent nitrogen and 46 per cent 
phosphoric acid, is one of the high- 
est nitrogen content products of its 
type on the market, according to T. 
M. Ware, IMC president. 

About 19 persons are employed at 
the highly-automated plant, which is 
designed to permit doubling of ca- 
pacity with minimal interference 
with operations. 

Diammonium phosphate produced 


High-analysis diammonium phosphate comes 
ott the production line’ in_ International 
Minerals & Chemical Corporation’s new plant 
at Bonnie, Florida. Sampling the material are 
Floyd B. Bowen (right), general manager of 
IMC’s Bonnie operation, and Ivan E. Phillips, 
project engineer for the diammonium phos- 
phate minerals and chemicals operations of 
IMC'’s Agricultural Chemicals Division. 
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SWIFT PHOSPHATE PLANT COMPLETED 


A shot of the new phosphate plant, built 


by Dorr-Oliver for Swift at Bartow, Florida. It 


is part of the Swift long range expansion program in the chemical field 


at the plant is currently stored at a 
nearby storage building and shipped 
by rail. IMC said the material will 
also be transported by river barge 
to other company-owned storage 
sites to facilitate delivery to Mid- 
western and Southern markets. 

The diammonium phosphate from 
Bonnie will be available for direct 
application or as an ingredient for 
mixed fertilizers in these areas. 

* ca * 


Swift & Company have put into ope- 
ration their phosphoric acid plant at 


the Phosphate Center, south of Bar- 
tow. The plant was constructed by 
Dorr-Oliver Engineering Ltd., of 
Stamford, Conn. 

W. F. Price, general manager of 
Swift’s Agricultural Chemical di- 
vision, said construction of the plant 
is a part of the company’s long- 
range expansion in the chemical 
field. 

Swift has had phosphate mining 
operations in the Bartow and Fort 
Meade areas for a number of years, 
and has a triple super phosphate 


IMC DIAMMONIUM PHOSPHATE PLANT ONSTREAM 


Production of diammonium phosphate got underway recently in this new plant of International 
Minerals & Chemical Corporation at Bonnie, Fla. The multi-million dollar facility will produce 


120,000 tons of the high-analysis material 


annually. The new material, which contains 18 


per cent nitrogen and 46 per cent phosphoric acid, is taken to storage buildings via the 


housed conveyor in the center of the picture 
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plant in connection with its mining 
operations, and the new facilities 
will permit substantial increases in © 
the production of triple super phos- 


phate. 


Swift also has under construction 
at the Florida site a new contact 
sulfuric acid plant, which is expect- 
ed to be completed in April, 1962, 
and which will mean a further large 


increase in capacity. 


In another chemical venture, Swift 
& Company joined with Skelly Oil 
Company in announcing plans re- 
cently to construct a $10,000,000 ni- 
trogen products plant in the Clinton, 


lowd, area. 
7 - > 


US Phosphoric Products, division of 
Tennessee Corp., has begun initial 
operation of the Leonard-Monsanto 
contact sulphuric acid plant at Tam- 
pa, built for them by Leonard Con- 
struction Company, Chicago, which 
handled engineering, construction 


and now the initial operation. 


The plant uses Frasch process sul- 
phur as raw material and is the larg- 
est unit of its kind ‘in the world, 
Leonard reports. The new plant is 
part of US Phosphoric Products’ ex- 
pansion of its agricultural-chemical 


production. 


IDAHO 


International Minerals & Chemical 
Corporation and Husky Oil Com- 
pany have announced.an agreement 
to develop phosphate reserves 
Idaho estimated at 50 million tons. 


IMC has extensive phosphate min- 


ing and processing operations 


Florida. The reserves, owned by 
Husky, are located near Soda 
Springs, Idaho. They constitute one 
of the largest known reserves of sur- 
face mineable phosphate ore in the 


United States. 


T. M. Ware, IMC president, ‘said, 
“The center of gravity of fertilizer 
use has been moving and will con- 
tinue to move westward. This source 
will give us a- much better supply 
balance, meshing well with our pro- 


duction from Florida.” 


The agreement was described by 
Glenn E. Nielson, Husky president, 
as “an excellent opportunity for our 
company’s participation in an im- 
portant and exciting new area of ac- 
tivity, providing, as it does, for the 


productive and profitable use 


these valuable reserves with the 
help of a recognized leader in the 
mining, processing, and marketing 


of food-producing minerals.” 


IMC recently sold industrial grade 
phosphate reserves in Tennessee to 


concentrate eastern production 
Florida. 
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The agreement between IMC and 
Husky Oil allows up to five years 
for development of a final plan for 
undertaking the joint venture. In 
the event Husky should, for any 
reason, decide not to enter the proj- 
ect, the agreement provides an 
equitable basis for sale of the de- 
posits to IMC. 


IOWA 


Goode Fertilizer Company, Fairfield, 
recently organized, will build a mix- 
ing plant there with storage capacity 
of 1,000 tons of pelleted fertilizer, 
and anhydrous ammonia storage for 
direct application. Owners include 
Oleon Goode of Goode Elevator Co., 
and Donald J. Fosdick, formerly 
with Ke-Wash Fertilizer. 
* te * 


Olin Mathieson nitrogen-phosphate 
fertilizers will be distributed from 
Dubuque by Dubuque Dock Com- 
pany in the Industrial Park there, 
from a new $250,000 fertilizer distri- 
bution plant being constructed there. 
The plant will bag, store and handle 
the Olin goods, and is one of several 
such supply plants located along US 
waterways. 


KANSAS 


Spencer Chemical Company has an- 
nounced that a new plant to pro- 
duce specialty organic chemicals is 
under construction at the company’s 
Jayhawk Works near Pittsburg. 
The initial product of the new fa- 
cility will be ‘Carbyne,’ the weed- 
killer developed by Spencer re- 
search. 

P. C. Denton, president, said that 
design of the new facility will per- 
mit the production of a broad va- 
riety of specialty organic chemicals 
in addition to Carbyne. The expan- 
sion is Spencer’s first venture into 
the manufacture of organic chemi- 
cals. 

Production of Carbyne in the new 
plant is scheduled to begin in the 
summer of 1962 with a capacity suf- 
ficient to supply Spencer’s domestic 
and export requirements. 


MARYLAND 


Hampstead Feed & Fertilizer Co. 
was visited by a fire which destroy- 
ed their main and grain storage 
buildings at Hampstead. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Riverside Industries has established 
at Kosciusko a fertilizer and insecti- 
cide manufacturing plant, similar to 


their operations at Pontotoc, Tupelo, 
Starkville and at the home office in 
Marks. The new plant is housed in 
an 8,000 square foot steel and con- 
crete building, plus storage for feed 
and seed of some 7,200 square feet. 


* * * 


D. L. Wesley and Sons have begun 
construction of a bulk blending plant 
at Poplarville, which should be in 
operation by the end of the year. 


NEW MEXICO 


Climax Chemical Co., Houston, Tex- 
as, has turned over to Leonard Con- 
struction Co. the engineering and 
construction of the Leonard-Monsan- 
to contact sulphuric plant at Hobbs, 
New Mexico. The plant is expected 
to have a daily capacity of 15) tons 
cerived from hydrogen sulfide and 
recovered sulphur, and should be 
ready about May. 


NEW YORK 


Cherokee Securities Corp., New York 
City, holds leases for 30,000 acres 
of a 450 square mile phosphate area 
in Beaufort County, North Carolina, 
which is said to be the largest phos- 
phate reserve in the world, not now 
being worked. 

The N.C. Board of Conservation 
and Development has been told that 
a $12,000,000 phosphate and pro- 
cessing plant in the area could re- 
sult from $60,000 spent by the State 
to test a hydraulic mining method, 
proposed to work the area. 

* * 


International Sure-Gro Corp., to be 
located within the County of New 
York has been organized with capi- 
tal stock of $50,000 by Ben F. Lee 
and Robert L. Seidman. 


OHIO 


Youngstown Fertilizer Co. had de- 
struction to the extent of some 
$30,000 when fire gutted the interior 
of their plant at Youngstown. 
* ~ >” 

Columbus’ waterworks service di- 
rector, Ernest H. Stork, has suggest- 
ed that the limestone sludse which 
now forms a large white stain on the 
Scioto River could be salvaged to 
make a fertilizer ingredient and for 
other uses. Pointing out that other 
cities reclaim such sludge from their 
waterworks, Mr. Stork admits that 
a reclamation plant is too costly for 
the city’s present budget. But the 
State Health Department has direct- 
ed steps be taken to stop pollution 
of the river. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


Farmers Union Central Exchange, 
South St. Paul, Minn., is building at 
Lake Preston a bulk fertilizer blend- 
ing plant, which they call a soil 
service center, similar to the one 
near Sioux Falls, which was the 
first of its kind in South Dakota and 
has been in service for about a year. 
A third such plant is due to be put 
up at Britton. The Central Exchange 
operates 15 other plants of this type 
in North Dakota, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. They offer the farmer a 
complete fertility program, from soil 
testing on. The new plant is almost 
completely automatic. 


TENNESSEE 


Boyle Phosphate Co., Centerville, is 
in the midst of expansion of its phos- 
phate storage facilities. M. R. Kim- 
bro is plant manager. 


TEXAS 


Phillips Chemical Company, wholly 
owned subsidiary of Phillips Pe- 
troleum Company, has started con- 
struction of a new 10,000-ton bulk 
ammonium nitrate storage facility 
and is revising the bagging and ship- 
ping equipment at its Cactus am- 
monium nitrate plant near Etter in 
the Texas panhandle. 

Completion of the new facilities 
and revisions at the ammonium ni- 
trate plant will enable the company 
to offer improved delivery service on 
both bulk and bagged ammonium 
nitrate fertilizer. 

The new storage, scheduled for 
completion in February, will in- 
crease the company’s shipping flexi- 
bility and permit large-volume bulk 
shipments of ammonium nitrate fer- 
tilizer in season. 

Revision of the bagging and ship- 
ping facilities, to be completed in 
June will permit a change-over from 
valve-pack bags to open-mouth 
sewn bags. 

* * * 
United States Sulphur has by this 
time resumed production at its High 
Island plant, which was shut down 
because hurricane Carla interrupt- 
ed its supply of gas. 

* * * 


Tuloma Gas Products Co. (See 
Changes) are planning a large an- 
hydrous ammonia plant at Texas 
City, plus storage terminals of 30,- 
000 ton capacity at Texas City and 
Wood River, IIll., plus a 25,000 ton 
terminal at Joliet, Il. 


* * * 


Ferilome will build a new plant at 
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Bonham, which will have $750,000 
annual payrolls, according to H. 
Dean Smith, president of Hi Yield 
Fertilizer in Bonham. The Ferilome 
operation is moving to Bonham from 
Mt. Pleasant and will build adjacent 
to the Hi Yield plant. 


UTAH 


Texas Gulf Sulphur is progressing 
with its $30,000,000 potash project 
at Moab. The 22 foot diameter shaft 
is down below the 640 foot level, 
well on its way to the projected 
2800 foot depth a $5,000,000, thirty- 
nine mile railroad is moving for- 
ward, and the foundations are laid 
for the warehouse which will store 
125,000 tons of refined potash. The 
plant complex is expected to cost 
$25,000,000. 


WYOMING 


Pure Oil has awarded to Roger Mfg. 
Co. of Denver contract for construc- 
tion of the Worland ammonia plant 
which is slated to have capacity for 
30 daily tons. 
* * a 

American Humates plans to build, 
for completion by February of next 
year a fertilizer plant scheduled to 
produce 12,000 annual tons of leon- 
hardite to be sold in bulk. The plant 
will be located at Glenrock. 


* % * 


Multi-Mineral Products of Billings, 
Montana has leased a second of two 
big sulphur deposits near Cody. 
They are planning to expand opera- 
tions and now have 50,000,000 tons 
of sulphur to back up the program. 


ARGENTINA 


Petroquimica Argentina has selected 
to build its $70,000,000 petrochemical 
plant near San Lorenzo the foreign 
affiliate of Fish Engineering Corp. 
of Houston, Texas—Fish Interna- 
tional of Panama. The complex, al- 
ready under way, is expected to take 
36 months to complete. 


BRAZIL 


Compania de Abubos e Materiais 
Agricolos de Bahia will set up a fer- 
tilizer plant at Itabuna. The initial 
investment will be 20,000,000 cruzei- 
ros. 


COLOMBIA 


Abonos Colombianos announces that 
its fertilizer plant near Cartagena 
will be in production by next Au- 
gust. 


—Around the Map... 
DENMARK 


Grenea nitrogen plant has reached 
the award stage. A 40,000,000 kron- 
er contract for construction has been 
awarded to the English concern, 
Power & Gas Corp, Ltd., Parkfield 
Works, Durham. The plant should 
develop capacity for 75,000 annual 
metric tons of 26% ammonium ni- 
trate and 100,000 tons of liquid am- 
monia. 


ETHIOPIA 


Ralph M. Parsons Co., Los Angeles, 
has been granted a potash mining 
concession in Eritrea and expects to 
spend $15,000,000 in development 
projects. These to include facilities 
at Dalol and néw Red Sea port of 
Dalol. 


GREECE 


OWA Organization, responsible for 
national industrial development, is 
planning erection of an ammonium 
phosphate facility with capacity 
reaching 250,000 annual tons. It is ex- 
pected that some of the 16-20-0 prod- 
uct will be exported until demand, 
projected for 1964 at 130,000 tons, 
catches up with outfit. This is ex- 
pected to develop by 1970. 


INDIA 


Fertilizer Corporation has signed 
with Burmah-Shell for 50,000 tons 
of refinery gas to supply the pro- 
jected 90,000 ton Trombay plant. 

They have also decided to increase 
the size of the projected plant at 
Nahorkatiya in Assam from 32,000 
annual tons in-terms of N. The pre- 
cise increase has not yet been de- 
cided. 

Fertilizer Corporation manages 
both Sindri and Nangal plants. 


JORDAN 


Arab Potash Co., Amman, has 
awarded to Western Knapp Engi- 
neering of San Francisco a contract 
for consulting engineering service of 
their 250,000 ton potash plant. 


MEXICO 


Fertilizantes de Monclova will un- 
dertake an $800,000 expansion of 
their fertilizer plant. Fertilizantes 
del Occidente will build a fertilizer 
plant near Guadalajara. 


PAKISTAN 


Multan Fertilizer Factory, which 
was forced to close down by the 


(Concluded on page 46) 





Continental Conveyor 
Announces Expansion 

Nelson J. Kemp, chairman of the 
board of Continental Conveyor and 
Equipment Company, has announced 
the immediate start of an expan- 
sion program for the . company’s 
plant dt Winfield, Ala. The program 
will add 15 thousand square feet of 
manufacturing area and three thou- 
sand square feet of office area for 
additional engineering and sales per- 
soénnel. 

“Also included in our plans,” Mr. 
Kemp said, “are new facilities which 
will enable us to broaden our line 
of materials handling equipment, as 
well as increase volume of produc- 
tion.” ; 

Construction on the plant addition 
is scheduled to start immediately. 
Some additional facility purchases 
have already been made. 


Arizona Fertilizer Firms 
Okay Merger Plan 

Merger of Arizona Fertilizer and 
Chemical Co. and Southwest Agro- 
chemical Corporation has been ap- 
proved by the board of directors of 
both firms. 

The merger was subject to ap- 
proval by stockholders of both firms 
at meetings Nov. 24 in Phoenix. 

Southwestern Agrochemical is 
owned by approximately 675 farmer- 
growers. It has home offices in 
Chandler and aperates two plants 
near Chandler and one near Kyrene. 
It also owns a 50. per cent interest in 
Southwestern-Nitrochemical’s Chand- 
ler plant. 

Agrochemical’s sales last year to- 
taled in excess of $3.5 million and 
its assets exceed $5.4 million. 

Arizona Fertilizer has home of- 
fices in Phoenix and operates two 
plants in this city and plants in 
Wilcox, Toltec, Yuma, and El] Cen- 
tro and Blythe, Calif. 

Its sales last year exceeded $5.5 
million and assets are about $4.5 
million. 

Arizona Fertilizer will be the con- 
tinuing. company, but its name will 
be changed to Arizona Agrochemi- 
cal Corp. 

Agrochemical stockholders will re- 
ceive 14 shares of the merged com- 
pany stock for each share they hold 
in Agrochemical. 

There are no major personnel or 
plant changes anticipated now. How- 
ever, the home office of the merged 
companies will be located at Arizona 
Fertilizer’s present headquarters, 
734 Southern Pacific Drive, Phoenix. 

Frank M. Feffer Sr., president of 
Arizona Fertilizer, will serve as pres- 
ident of the combined companies. 
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Brewer Buying Plant 
From Pacific Fertilizer 

C. Brewer and Company will pur- 
chase Pacific Chemical and Fertili- 
zer Company’s Hilo fertilizer and 
chemical materials plant for an un- 
disclosed price on December 31. 

Boyd MacNaughton, Brewer pres- 
ident, made the announcement. 

Brewer has formed a new sub- 
sidiary, Ultramar Chemical Corpora- 
tion, to own and operate the Hilo 
plant. 

The plant will continue to supply 
current customers. 

Anthony Kuhlman, formerly mill 
superintendent of Hakalau Sugar 
Company, has been named plant 
manager. 

Pell Company, 
subsidiary, will be 
agent. 

Rapids Machinery 
Adds Facilities 

Rapids Machinery Company, Mar- 
ion, Iowa, manufacturers of Marion 
horizontal mixing equipment, an- 
nounce the recent completion of ad- 
ditional manufacturing and ware- 
house facilities. 

A 40’ x 60° steel and concrete ad- 
dition is attached to the present 
plant in Marion. The building fea- 
tures a crane for loading and un- 
loading purposes, added ceiling 
height for the fabrication of special 
items such as surge bins, weigh hop- 
per ‘scales, special Marion mixing 
units and off-street facilities for 
loading and unloading within the 
plant area. Visitors are welcome at 
all times. 


another Brewer 
Ultramar sales 


Farm Consumer Panel 
For Riedeburg Associates 


Theodore Riedeburg associates, 
New York, announced last month 
the addition of a Farm Consumer 
Panel -which will be used in their 
market consultant work. Mr. Riede- 
burg stated that this unique panel 
classifies farmers right down to in- 
come, type of farm, amount of acre- 
age, types of crops and products used 
and has a range capable of producing 
more exacting information than ever 
before possible in this field. 

Mr. Riedeburg announced that the 
Farm Consumer Panel will be utiliz- 
ed in all of his consulting work. The 
panel will also be available to major 
corporations for use in conjunction 
with their own marketing depart- 
ments. 


Wheelabrator Acquires 
Criswell Filter Firm 

Acquisition by Wheelabrator Cor- 
poration of Mishawaka, Indiana, of 
the W. W. Criswell Company, Inc. 
of Riverton, New Jersey, manufac- 
turer of filtration products, was an- 
nounced October 4 by Harold M. Mil- 
ler, senior vice president of Wheela- 
brator. 

The Criswell company preduces 
all types of fabricated bags and 
blankets for filtering solids from gas 
or liquid streams. The cloths are 
made from natural (cotton and wool) 
and synthetic (glass, nylon, orlon, 
dacron, etc.) fibers. 

The purchase includes a new 
22,000 square foot facility in River- 
ton, which was occupied this year. 
Previously, the eight-year-old com- 
pany operated in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Miller said the present man- 
agement, headed by W. W. Criswell, 
Jr., president and founder, will con- 
tinue to operate the New Jersey 
company. 

The acquisition of Criswell will 
complement products of Wheelabra- 
tor which manufactures dust and 
fume collection equipment. Wheela- 
brator is a subsidiary of Bell Inter- 
continental Corp. 


Bemis Takes Over 
Plastic Film Co. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Company has en- 
tered into an agreement with the 
Plastic Film Company, Ince., of 
Plainfield, Conn., to acquire the as- 
sets and business of the corporation 
as of January 2, 1962, according to 
a joint announcement by Chairman 
F. G. Bemis and William B. Nichols, 
president of Plastic Film. 

Plastic Film sales in the fiscal 
year ended September 30, 1961, were 
$12,500,000. It specializes in the 
coating and laminating of a wide 
variety of materials, including pa- 
per, plastics, foil, and films. 

Plastic Film will be operated as 
a wholly owned subsidiary of Bemis. 
Its present management will con- 
tinue with Mr. Nichols becoming 
chairman of the board, A. C. Bruce, 
president, and E. V. Disch, vice pres- 
ident and general manager. A. E. 
Anderson, T. A. Lancaster and D. C. 
Merritt will continue as vice presi- 
dents. 

Plastic Film will become the fifth 
subsidiary which Bemis has ac- 
quired or formed during the past 
2% years. 
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CHANGES 








Calchem Announces 
Ortho Reorganization 


Fred Powell, president of Cali- 
fornia Chemical Company, has an- 
nounced a major reorganization in 
the marketing department of Cal- 
chem’s Ortho division. 

Mr. Powell also disclosed appoint- 
ment of F. J. Juchter as manager of 
Calchem’s Supply and Distribution 
Department, a new position within 
the company. Mr. Juchter formerly 
was the Ortho division vice presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing. 

Reorganization changes in the Or- 
tho Marketing Department include 
the creation of a national market- 
ing staff and regrouping of sales dis- 
tricts throughout the United States. 

In conjunction with the reorgani- 
zation, H. J. Grady, president, Or- 
tho division, has announced the fol- 
lowing appointments: 

The newly-created marketing 
staff, which will be directly under 
M. E. Wierenga, Ortho vice presi- 
dent and manager of marketing, in- 
cludes C. E. Cody as national sales 
manager for agriculture; E. L. Strip- 
ling, Jr., national products manager 
for pesticides; W. E. Jaqua, national 
products manager for fertilizers; and 
C. E. Jones, Jr., national sales man- 
ager for garden & home products. 

C. M. Crutchfield takes over as 
manager of product development 
and market research; G. H. Johnson 
as national operations manager; Dr. 
M. H. MeVickar, national manager 
of agronomy; and C. H. Lupsha, as- 
sistant national products manager, 
pesticides. 

V. A. Bryant, formerly the assist- 
ant western regional manager, has 
been named special assistant to mar- 
keting manager Wierenga. 

G. L. Dokken has been appointed 
Marketing Administrative  Assist- 
ant for Ortho and becomes respon- 
sible for administrative policies and 
procedures of Ortho marketing of- 
fices throughout the nation. He has 
been with Ortho for 10 years. 

Mr. Grady’s regional appointments 
include K. J. Dietzen as garden & 
home sales manager for the South; 
J. A. Rice, Jr., garden & home sales 
manager for the East; and D. P. 
Hogan, Jr., garden & home sales 
manager in the West. 

The Ortho district managers and 
their areas as outlined under the 
regrouping of sales districts are: Dr. 
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Lemac Hopkins, Portland Oregon; 
Dr. R. T. Wallace, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia; G. G. Black, Fresno, Califor- 
nia; G. L. Wood, Whittier, Califor- 
nia; F. X. Vaughn, Dallas, Texas; E. 
B. Acree, Atlanta, Georgia; D. B. 
Maughan, Orlando, Florida; G. W. 
Oliver, Haddonfield, New Jersey; 
R. B. Price, Toledo, Ohio; R. C. 
Yapp, Des Moines, Iowa; F. R. Utter- 
mohlen, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Simonsen Manufacturing 


Expands Plant 25% 

An expansion program to increase 
manufacturing facilities by 25 per 
cent has been completed by the 
Simonsen Manufacturing Company, 
Quimby, Iowa. According to Merle 
Simonsen, manager, rapid develop- 
ment of the Simonsen Manufactur- 
ing Company into a full line manu- 
facturer of bulk feed and fertilizer 
bodies necessitated a speed-up of 
normal anticipated expansion plans. 

The overall objective of the com- 
pany, growth-wise, Mr. Simonsen 
added, is to expand along lines that 
will help to maintain high volume 
production more on a_ round-the- 
clock basis. He said there is evi- 
dence, in the company’s experience, 
of a growing need for certain types 
of equipment in the area of their 
manufacturing specialty that runs 
contra-seasonal in nature to that of 
other types produced. 


Universal Hoist 
Under New Management 

The Universal Hoist Company, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, has been purchas- 
ed by Gail G. Bonneson. Founded in 
1906 by John Voorhees, management 
of the company has been in the 
Voorhees family -until the present 
transfer of ownership. 

Mr. Bonneson, a CPA and a resi- 
dent of Hudson, Iowa, has been ac- 
tive with Universal for the past 
four years as comptroller and more 
recently in the capacity of acting 
general manager. 

In announcing the purchase, Mr. 
Bonneson stated: “More aggressive 
steps will be taken immediately to 
insure customer satisfaction through 
distributor education, factory field 
service, and improved quality con- 
trol. Product research and develop- 
ment will be strengthened in order 
to produce a broader line of equip- 
ment and maintain Universal Hoists’ 
position as a leader in the material 
handling equipment industry.” 


Tuloma Expands 
Nitrogen Program 

A major manufacturing, distribu- 
tion, and marketing expansion pro- 
gram for nitrogen fertilizers has 
been announced by Tuloma Gas 
Products Company, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. 

The growth program, outlined by 
Tuloma’s new vice president for ni- 
trogen products, C. J. Struble, in- 
cludes construction of an additional 
anhydrous ammonia plant to in- 
crease Tuloma’s supply of product, 
the building of refrigerated barges, 
installation of two new storage ter- 
minals, the enlargement of a third 
storage facility, and expansion of 
marketing outlets nationally. 

Struble said that affiliated Ameri- 
can Qil Company will construct a 
large anhydrous ammonia plant in 
Texas City, Texas. Both companies 
are wholly owned subsidiaries of 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana). 
Construction will begin as soon as 
current engineering studies can be 
completed and construction con- 
tracts can be awarded. (See Map). 

Also in the expansion move, 
Schrock Bros., Tuloma’s wholly 
owned subsidiary, will be enlarged. 
Schrock now markets anhydrous 
ammonia and other fertilizers 
through its own retail outlets in the 
middle West. In addition, it manu- 
factures and services equipment 
that directly applies anhydrous am- 
monia into the soil. 

Tuloma is the nation’s fourth 
largest. marketer of LP-Gas. . With 
the recent transfer of nitrogen prod- 
ucts marketing from American Oil, 
Tuloma will become a leading sell- 
er of anhydrous ammonia. Present 
ammonia marketing activities center 
in the corn belt where products are 
supplied from the Calumet Nitrogen 
plant at Whiting, Indiana. 


Hooker Division Forms 
Ag Chemicals Group 

Hooker Chemical Corporation’s 
Eastern Chemical Division has re- 
aligned its sales department to in- 
clude a marketing’ group responsi- 
ble for the division’s marketing and 
development activities in the field 
of agricultural chemicals. 

James S. Walker heads the group 
as manager—agricultural chemicals, 
and he expects to announce his staff 
in the near future. Mr. Walker is 
responsible to Charles Y. Cain, di- 
vision sales manager, who made the 
announcement. 

Joseph E. Thornberg succeeds Mr. 
Walker as manager of sales admin- 
istration. He will also retain market 
research responsibilities of his prev- 
ious assignment. 








NUMBER 3 IN A SERIES OF 3 REPORTS never seen a pound of phosphate 


fertilizer. Forage crops respond 
as much as cash crops, and often 
give a greater return per dollar 
invested in phosphorus, other 
plant nutrients, and lime. 


HOW GRAIN RESPONDS 
TO PHOSPHORUS AND LIME 


(Recent New York State study) 


phosphorus is “fixed” 
soils after application 
lizer. But, when soils 1 
erly managed, fixed ph 
can be made available 
Thus, like money in t 
phosphorus in the soil 
... but can be released t:. 
increased income — ju 
capital investment. 


Where do we go fror. 
Production is growing ‘. 
efficient through contri’ 


FILLING THE NEED 
FOR PHOSPHORUS 


American Cyanamid Company completes the 
phosphorus story with facts about the need 
for—and the results of —phosphate fertilization 


& 


Soll high in P 


The October and November re- 


s 


portst explained why phosphorus 
is an indispensable plant food; 
phosphorus fixation and how to 
make it work for you; why 
yearly phosphorus fertilization 
is needed by most creps. 

This fina! report locates areas 
of phosphate deficiency and 
shows how crops respond to phos- 
phate fertilization. 

We're using up the 
phosphate reserves in our soils 
Each year an average of about 3 
Ibs. of phosphorus is removed 
from U.S. soils for each 2 lbs. 
returned. 


In order to know how much phosphorus your soils 
need, you must know how much they have. Soi! test- 
ing is the way to find out 


This deficit is consistently 
greater in some soils. For ex- 
ample, most pastures reccive 
only a fraction of the phosphorus 
they need . . . if they get eny at 
ali. On the other hand, inten- 
sively cultivated crops such as 
vegetables, tobacco, and pota- 
toes, get more than they can i°e. 


phosphorus, soon learned that 
phosphate fertilization increased 
yields. By 1900, phosphates had 
become the major fertilizer used. 

After decades of fertilization 


and cropping, many—but not all 


trated in the top few inches of 
soil. This encourages shallow 
rooting and retarded growth in 
dry years. Efficient production 
demands adequate available 
phosphorus throughout the root 


BUSHELS PER ACRE 


Soil low in P 


o 





all phases of agricultu 
crop varieties, irriga 
management, etc. Hc 
chain is no stronger 
weakest link. Efficienc 
ited by the weakest ma 








NUMBER 2 IN A SERIES OF 3 REPORTS... 


PHOSPHORUS FERTILIZATION 


American Cyanamid Company presents 


Last month’s reportt explained 
why phosphorus is the “‘indis- 
pensable” plant food; why only a 
small part of the phosphorus in 
your soil is usable by crops as 
plant food; how phosphorus 
quickly becomes “‘tied up” or 
“fixed” by forming compounds 
from which phosphorus is un- 
available to most plants; and 
what you can do to make the 
phosphorus in your soil more 
available to your crops. 

The present report discusses 
phosphate fertilization — when 
and how to apply phosphate 
fertilizers. 


facts which will help you 


with phosphate fertilization 


ply is used during the year of 
application.) As total phosphor- 
us in the soil increases, so does 
the amount that is available to 
your crops ...if you manage your 
soil properly. Eventually, enough 
phosphorus can accumulate so 
that the amount converted from 
the fixed forms will be enough to 
supply a good share of the annual 
crop needs. Where, before, larger 
amounts of phosphorus fertiliz- 
ers had to be applied to get 
enough available phosphorus to 
crops, now smaller amounts will 
do, because much of the phos- 
phorus requirement will come 


tration of available phosphorus 
to get crops off to a good start. 
Later, when root systems are bet- 
ter developed and able to absorb 
more phosphorus, the crops will 
be able to get enough phosphorus 
from these well-supplied soils. 

Timing and placement of 

phosphorus fertilizers 

Phosphorus fertilizers are ap- 
plied to increase available phos- 
phorus for the coming crop and 
to build up the total phosphorus 
in soils with low phosphorus 
reserves, 

Available phosphorus is 
quickly fixed in many soils. In 


tilizers in bands, By 
ing the fertilizer n 
phosphorus is not as 
as when mixed thro 
Also, crop roots rea 
phorus more quick] 
of the fertilizer is 
the young plants. 
placement is more 
acid and other “high 
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On the other hai 
stay in for two ye 
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supplied by top dr 
phosphates top-dre 
surface of the soil st 
inch or two of the so 
move into the root 
fore, for hay and p 
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NUMBER 1 IN A SERIES OF 3 ARTICLES... 


Every crop needs nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, potassium, and other ele- 
ments. Each crop needs these 
elements in a certain proportion. 
Different soils supply differing 
amounts of these plant foods. 
Therefore, the amount to be sup- 
plied by fertilizer will vary, de- 
pending on soil type, the amount 
of plant food already in the soil, 
and other factors. That’s why 
fertilizer manufacturers offer 
such a wide range of mixed ferti- 
lizers. American Cyanamid Com- 
pany believes the best way to get 
the most from your fertilizer 
program is to understand each 
plant food .. . what it does and 
how to use it. 


Numbers tell percentages 
of nitrogen, phosphorus 
(P20;), potash (K2O) in 
mixed fertilizer. The ratio 
depends on crop need and 
amount of nutrient in soil. 
Article discusses problem of 
phosphorus fertilization. 


This is the first of three articles* 
in which Cyanamid - presents 


PHOSPHORUS... 


American Cyanamid Company explains 


the problem of getting enough of 
this indispensable plant food 
-..and what to do about it 


has a different job and a defi- 
ciency of each produces its own 
special symptoms. 

When plants don’t get enough 
phosphorus, growth slows; roots 
are stunted and not properly 
branched; blossoms, fruits and 
seeds don’t develop properly. 
Yields are low, and often maturi- 
ty is delayed. 

In livestock, phosphorus is 
part of many body processes, 
such as conversion of feed to en- 
ergy and formation of strong 
bones and teeth. Animals on 
phosphate-deficient feed and for- 
age develop depraved appetites 
(they will actually chew bones), 
and will dissolve phosphorus 
from their own bones to supply 
enough for other body functions. 


Purpling of leaf edges reveals serious 
phosphorus deficiency. Growth and 
fruiting are slowed, yields cut long 
before these symptoms show up. 


plants can’t take up sufficient ni- 

trogen or potash for high yields. 
Another way in which phos- 

phorus increases availability of 

nitrogen is in legumes. Legumes 

take free nitrogen from the air 

and convert it to plant food... 

if they are first supplied sufficient 

phosphorus ! 

Why phosphorus fertilization 
is a problem 
There’s an average of 1000 lbs. of 


COMMERCIAI 


Plant roots take up most of their 
nutrients from the soil solution. 
That means most plant food en- 
tering the roots must be dissolved 
in soil water, Yet, over 99% of all 
phosphorus in the soil is insoluble 
in water. It is part of many com- 
plex compounds and has become 
‘tied up’’ or unavailable to 
plants. Soil scientists call this 
process “phosphate fixation.” 
Less than 1% is phosphorus that 
is readily available to plants! 


How phosphorus is “tied up” 
Phosphorus is a very “active” ele- 
ment. That’s why it’s never in 
pure form in nature, and why it 
so quickly forms many complex 
compounds with other elements 
in the soil. If you handle your 
fertilizer and soil building pro 
gram properly, you can actually 
make available more of the phos- 
phorus “tied up” in the soil or 
applied in fertilizers. If you mis- 
handle soils and fertilizers, you 
can speed phosphorus fixation. 
While you can legitimately con- 
sider ‘‘tied up” phosphorus as 
“stored” in the soil, it can be 
released only by proper manage- 
ment. 

What to do to make more 
phosphorus available 
Here are some of the things you 
can do to make available more 
of the phosphorus you already 
have ...and that which you add 
in fertilizers, 


Liming — A most important fac- 
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Local and regional fertilizer manufacturers are 
¥ linked to this program by a listing in the last column 

rae aaa of each advertisement. These advertisements will be 
tl put into booklet form, and made available for distri- 
crops. bution by manufacturers and dealers. If you wish a 

oot supply, please write for details. 
“roduce 
like a 


1 most These fertilizer manufacturers use 


A FERTILIZER 
PROMOTION PROGRAM 
OF MAJOR IMPORTANCE 

TO THE INDUSTRY 


In these three advertisements— 
appearing in Farm Journal and 
Progressive Farmer — American 
Cyanamid Company sets forth 
the role of phosphorus, and ex- 








oncentrat- PHOSPHORIC ACID — This high- These fertilizer manutacturors use 
- the row, analysis, liquid phosphate is be- c id phosphate products* in 
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the phos- sis fertilizers. Direct application 
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and work 


Which phosphate fertilizer 
should you use? 
Most likely, most of the phos- 
phate fertilizers you apply to feed 
your crops will be mixed ferti- 
lizers, rather than straight phos- 
phate materials. The analysis of 
the fertilizer you buy is shown on 
the bag or attached tag. The 
important thing to yon 1s the 
amount of available pnosphate 
the analysis guarantees (usually 
given as P,O;).The source makes 


plains how best to handie soils 
and fertilizers for adequate phos- 
phorus nutrition. 

As a major producer of phos- 
phates for fertilizer, we’re mind- 
ful of two important facts: One 
—the prosperity of the entire 
agricultural community, includ- 


yer of the 
ed is pre- 
ly of deep- 


too alkaline, unavailable com- 
pounds are formed with calcium. 
Soil acidity is measured on 
the “pH scale” from 1 to 14. As 
the soil pH goes below 7, soils are 
acid; higher than 7, alkaline. The 
ideal pH range for most crops 
is from 6 to 6.5. In this range, 
phosphorus is most available. 
Thus, in highly acid soils, liming 
alone increases the phosphorus 
available to crops. 
Organic matter — Liming re- 
leases phosphorus in another 
way. Some unavailable pnos- 
phorus compounds are “organic.” 





PHOSPHATE CONTAINED IN HARVESTED CROPS 


LBS. OF P2105 
YIELD PER ACRE REMOVED 





100 bw 
3 tons 
0 we. 
1.5 tons 
0 bw 
2 tons 
4 tons 
2 tons 
25 tons 
20 tone 
400 bv. 
15 tons 
1900 ite. 
2000 Ibe. 
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These organic compounds in crop 
residues are constantly being 
broken down by bacteria, and 
this process releases soluble 
phosphorus. Bacteria are not 
very active in acid soils. Lime re- 
duces acidity, increases bacterial 
activity and thus the supply of 
available phosphorus. 

The plow-down of cover crops 
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ing its suppliers, depends on how 
well America’s land is farmed; 
Two — America’s phosphate re- 
serves are not inexhaustible. Cy- 
anamid hopes these reports will 
contribute to both sufficient and 
efficient use of phosphates in a 
well-balanced fertilizer program. 
The advertisements are summed 
up this way : “Use enough pounds 
of fertilizer...and get the most 
from every pound you use.” 

We believe that only methodi- 
cal effort to increase general un- 
derstanding of fertilizers can 
bring total fertilizer usage up to 
recommended levels. 

American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, Agricultural Division, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 
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CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO 
MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 





Escambia 


Three new sales representatives 
have been added to the nitrogen 
sales force of Es- 
cambia Chemical 

Corporation. 
James A. Hun- 
ter, sales mana- 
ger for nitrogen 
products, made 
the  announce- 
ment. The new 
representatives 

are: 


Salter Jeffery 


Ralph E. Avin, who will repre- 
sent them in North and South Caro- 
lina. He has been with the Pamplico 
Fertilizer Company in Pamplico, 
South Carolina, for the past six 
years. 

Henry E. Jeffery, Jr... who will 
represent Escambia in North Ala- 
bama and Tennessee. Well-known to 
the fertilizer industry, Mr. Jeffery 
was with the Southern Cotton Oil 
Company from 1933 to 1955 when 
he left to serve as assistant general 
sales manager of the F. S. Royster 
Company. 

Frank T. Salter, who will repre- 
sent Escambia in Mississippi and 
Louisiana, has been with Ashcraft- 
Wilkinson as a sales representative, 
a position he resigned to accept a 
similar one with Escambia. 

This brings to nine the number 
of sales people added to Escambia’s 
nitrogen sales office since it began 
handling nitrogen sales on a direct 
basis July 1. 


W. Va. P & P 


Two additions have been made to 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany’s sales forces, it was announc- 
ed by Jason M..Elsas, sales mana- 
ger for the company’s multiwall bag 
division. 

Robert J. Gigler has been appoint- 
ed special account executive for the 
Western district, working out of the 
company’s Torrance, Calif., plant. 
He will report to J. Frank Greeley, 
Western district sales manager. 

David D. McClintock has been ap- 
pointed sales representative for the 
Chicago district and will report to 
H. L. Frizzell, sales manager for 
that district. 


PEOPLE: 


the 








U. S. Borax 


The promotion of James R. Tur- 
ner to the post of assistant director 
of plant food chemical sales for 
United States Borax and Chemical 
Corporation is announced by J. F. 
Corkill. vice president for market- 
ing. Mr. Turner joined U. S. Borax 
in 1952 as an agronomist. He has 
been serving most recently as mana- 
ger of plant food product develop- 
ment. 

In his new position, he will report 
to John E. Fletcher, director of plant 
food chemical sales. 

Charles M. Reading, formerly 
manager of the West Coast division 
of the Socony-Mobil Engineering 
department, has joined U. S. Borax 
as Los Angeles engineering mana- 
ger, it is announced by Dr. D. S. 
Taylor, vice president in charge of 
the technical department. He will 
report to L. L. Fusby, assistant chief 
engineer. 


Smith-Douglass 


R. R. Yeager, 33-year-old native 
of Peoria, Ill., has been named su- 
perintendent of 
the Smith-Doug- 
lass fertilizer 
manufact uring 
plant at Colum- 
bus,. Ohio. Dale 
C. Kieffer, fer- 
tilizer produc- 
tion manager for 
Smith - Douglass, 
made the  an- 
nouncement from the company’s 
home office in Norfolk, Va. 

Mr. Yeager joined Smith-Douglass 
in 1953 as assistant chemist at 
Streator, Ill. In 1955, he was trans- 
ferred to Albert Lea, Minn., where 
he served first as plant chemist and 
later as plant chemist and assistant 
superintendent. 


Yeager 


Niagara Chemical 


Appointment of Dr. Oscar John- 
son as marketing director of the Ni- 
agara Chemical Division, FMC Cor- 
poration, has been announced. Dr. 
Johnson will now be concerned spe- 
cifically with planning and direct- 
ing all marketing functions, with re- 
sponsibility for the overall direction 
of technical chemical sales, market 
research, advertising and promotion, 
purchasing, and Niagara’s sales de- 
velopment program. 


Armour 


J. L. Rainey has been appointed 
manager of the Ris-Van division of 
ai Armour Agricul- 
tural Chemical 
Company, ac- 
cording to an 
announcement 
from Atlanta 
headquarters of 
the firm. 

Mr. Rainey 
joined Ris-Van, 
at its Belmond, 
Iowa headquarters in December of 
1960, as sales manager. 

Previously he was midwest sales 
supervisor for the Nitrogen Division 
of Allied Chemical Corporation, 
with headquarters in New York 
City. 


Rainey 


Goode Fertilizer 


Donald J. Fosdick, former general 
manager of Ke-Wash Fertilizer 
Company, has joined the newly or- 
ganized Goode Fertilizer Company, 
Fairfield, Iowa, as a partner. (See 
Map, page 26). 


Riverside Industries 


T. M. Waller has resigned as as- 
sociate agronomist for cotton work 
of the Mississippi Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, State College, to 
become agronomist for Riverside In- 
dustries, Marks, Miss. He became a 
specialist of the Extension Service 
at State College in 1947. (See Map, 
page 26). 


Continental Can 


Rupert F. Hobbs has been added 

to the sales staff for multiwall bags 

in the  Paper- 

board & Kraft 

Paper division of 

Continental 

Can Company, it 

was announced 

by D. H. John- 

son, manager. of 

multiwall sales. 

Mr. Hobbs’ terri- 

Hobbs tory includes 

Michigan, Indiana and Ohio, and he 

will operate out of his home in Cuy- 

ahoga Falls, Ohio. He comes to the 

company after experience with sev- 

eral other multiwall bag producers. 

Continental manufactures a_ full 

line of multiwall bags at its Hodge, 
Louisiana paper mill. 
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Tennessee Corp. 


Beal D. Hargrove has been ap- 
pointed as senior agricultural ana- 
lyst in the mar- 
keting research 
and development 
department of 
the Tennessee 
Corporation, it 
was announced 
in Atlanta. He 
will be respon- 
sible for techni- 
cal and business 
studies in the plant food industry. 

Prior to this assignment, Mr. Har- 
grove was with the agricultural 
chemicals division of Monsanto 
Chemical Company in St. Louis, and 
Lion Oil Company in El Dorado. For 
several years he was agronomist and 
field supervisor for the Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at Mc- 
Gregor. 


Hargrove 


Best Fertilizers 


Lowell W. Berry, president and 
board chairman of The Best Fer- 
tilizers Co. of Lathrop, California, 
has announced his resignation as 
Best’s president. He will continue 
as chairman of the board. 

Mr. Berry also announced that 
John M. “Red” Harris of Baltimore, 
Maryland, has been elected presi- 
dent, and R. Henry Wheless, also of 
Baltimore, vice president in charge 
of fertilizer production. 

Since 1956, Mr. Harris has been 
assistant general manager, Davison 
Chemical division of W. R. Grace 
& Co., when he joined Davison 
Chemical in 1946. 

Mr. Wheless is a mining engineer. 
Since 1957, he has been staff assis- 
tant to the general manager, Davi- 
son Chemical Division of W. R. 
Grace & Co. 


N. C. State 


Two major personnel changes 
have been announced by the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service at North 
Carolina State College. 

Extension director R. W. Shoff- 
ner announced that J. E. (Ed) Foil, 
48-year-old Rockingham County 
agricultural agent, has been appoint- 
ed to the district agent staff. 

Director Shoffner also announced 
that Howard M. Singletary, a dis- 
trict agent since 1953, is retiring. 
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IMC 


Earl L. Butz, dean of agriculture 
at Purdue University and U. S. As- 
sistant Secretary 
of Agriculture 
from 1954 to 
1957, has been 
elected to the 
board of direc- 
tors of Interna- 
tional Minerals & 
Chemical Cor- 
poration. 

Butz Dr. Butz join- 
ed the faculty at Purdue in 1937 
and was named head of the agricul- 
tural economics department in 1946. 
Eight years later he was appoint- 
ed Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and served on the board of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. In 
1957 he returned to Purdue as dean 
of agriculture. 


A nationally recognized authority 
in the field of agricultural econom- 
ics, he has served on the research 
staffs of Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D. C., and the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, New 
York. He was chairman of the U.S. 
delegation to the United Nations 
Food & Agriculture Organization, 
Rome, in 1955 and 1956. 


On the IMC board, Dr. Butz re- 
places Rawleigh Warner, retired. 


Freeport 


Raymond H. Feierabend has been 
elected a vice president of Freeport 
Sulphur Company, it was announc- 
ed by Robert C. Hills, president. 

Mr. Feierabend will be responsi- 
ble for the company’s sulphur ope- 
rations in Louisiana which include 
five mines currently producing at 
a rate in excess of 2,000,000 tons a 
year. Mr. Feierabend joined Free- 
port in 1942. 


Lummus 


Gerald R. Lawrence, of Riverdale, 
N. Y., has been appointed. chief en- 
gineer of the Newark office of The 
Lummus Company, W. M. Creasy, 
company vice president, has an- 
nounced. 

Vice president Creasy said that 
Mr. Lawrence took over the duties 
of H. M. Mitchell on November 1. 
Mr. Mitchell, who reached retire- 
ment age, will continue with Lum- 
mus as a consultant. 


TVA 


TVA today announced the ap- 

pointment, effective November 1, of 

Dr. Gerald G. 

Williams as di- 

rector of TVA’s 

division of agri- 

cultural relations 

at Muscle Shoals, 

Alabama. He 

succeeds Dr. Le- 

land G. Allbaugh, 

tom who retired at 

Williams the end of Oc- 

tober. Dr. Allbaugh had headed the 
division for the past nine years. 

In his new post, Dr Williams is re- 
sponsible to the manager of agricul- 
tural and chemical development for 
developing and administering plans 
and projects for the evaluation of 
new TVA fertilizers, their introduc- 
tion.to farmers, and their effective 
use throughout the United States. He 
also will recommend objectives and 
programs for activities related to the 
management and use of agricultural 
resources. 

Prior to joining TVA last February 
as assistant director of the Division, 
Dr. Williams was soil scientist with 
the Agricultural Research Service. 
He had been in charge of the South- 
ern Piedmont Experiment Station 
at Watkinsville, Georgia, since 1957. 


Ortho Division 


Ortho Division, California Chemi- 
cai Company has announced the ap- 
pointment of three men in the field: 
Eldon S. Ratcliffe as field agroi.o- 
mist for the Illinois, Missouri and 
Kansas areas, and Thomas H. 
Schultz, district agronomist, Des 
Moines. Mr. Schultz was with Ortho 
from 1956 to 1958, and has mean- 
while been working for his PhD. 
Both report to district manager R. C. 
Yapp. John A. Sauer, Jr., as sales 
representative for the Ohio area has 
been announced by W. J. Majure, 
Great Lakes district manager. 


Dempster 


Arthur C. Nichols has been nam- 
ed general sales manager of Demp- 
os ster Mill Manu- 
facturing Com- 
pany of Beatrice, 

Nebraska. 

He was for- 
merly farm ma- 
chinery division 
manager for Min- 
neapolis- Moline, 

i a division of Mo- 
Nichols tec Industries, 
Inc., of Hopkins, Minn. He had been 
with Minneapolis-Moline for a per- 
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iod of° 16 years. 

Mr. Nichols brings to his man- 
agement ‘post at Dempster a broad 
experience in the farm equipment 
industry. He has held positions in 
service and éngineering as well as 
in retail, product and export sales. 

Earlier in his career, he owned 
and operated farm equipment deal- 
erships. 


Bemis 


A. L. Park, manager of Bemis 
Bro. Bag Company’s paper: specialty 
ae —— plants, has been 

appointed mana- 

ger of the St. 

Louis bag plant 

and sales divi- 

sion, it was an- 

nounced by C. 

W. Akin, execu- 

tive vice presi- 
dent. 

Tn related new 


& 


Coyne Heard 


assignments, J. S. Heard, resident 
manager of Bemis’ Crossett, Ark., 
paper specialty plant, has succeed- 
ed:Mr. Park at the paper specialty 
plants’ headquarters in St. Louis, 
and H. J. Coyne, -field sales super- 
visor for the -company’s Houston 
sales division, has assumed Heard’s 
vacated position at Crossett. 

Mr. Park joined Bemis in 1949; 
Mr. Heard came to Bemis in 1949; 
Mr. Coyne started with Bemis in 
1950. 


Owens-Illinois 


The appointment of four key ex- 
ecutives in the marketing depart- 
ment of the new Forest Products 
division of Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company was announced by Tho- 
mas W. Brown, Jr., division vice 
president. They are: James C. O’- 
Neal, Jr., general sales manager for 
multiwall bags and paperboard. He 
was assistant general sales manager 
of the former multiwall bag di- 
vision of O-I. 

John R. Murphy, manager of prod- 
uct planning. Mr. Murphy has been 
general sales manager of the Owens- 
Illinois multiwall bag division, now 
a part of the Forest Products divi- 
sion. 

Peter J. Fluge, manager of sales 
promotion and communications, with 
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responsibility for advertising, pub- 
licity, internal communications, and 
sales literature. Mr. Fluge was with 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corpora- 
tion for 18 years before becoming 
vice president of a Chicago advertis- 
ing agency in 1957. He joined O-I 
earlier this year. 

William H. Morris, Perrysburg, 
manager of market development. 
He was vice president and manager 
of board sales for the former O-I 
Mill Division. 

Three multiwall bag salesmen of 
the Forest Products Division of 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company have 
been assigned new sales territories: 

Ronald D. Simmons, who has cov- 
ered the Texas-Louisiana area out 
of Houston for the past two years, 
transfers to New York succeeding 
B. J. Ainsworth, who recently was 
named Eastern. regional sales man- 
ager. 

William E. Wehner, Jr., of Louis- 
ville, who. has covered Kentucky, 
southern Ohio and Indiana _ since 
earlier this year, replaces Mr. Sim- 
mons in Houston. 

Herman J. Roes, who recently 
completed his sales training, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Wehner in Louisville. 


Royster 


G. O. (Gerry) Powell, sales man- 
ager for F. S. Royster Guano Co., 
Madison, Wis., has been named as- 
sistant general sales manager for 
the Norfolk, Va., based fertilizer 
manufacturing firm. 


Kahl 


Mr. Powell took charge of Roy- 
ster’s Northern and Midwestern 
sales areas, November 1, from a To- 
ledo, Ohio; headquarters. He suc- 
ceeds George G. Miller, who died 
unexpectedly of a heart attack July 
19. 

In his new position, Mr. Powell 
is to supervise sales offices in Madi- 
son, Indianapolis, Toledo and Piqua, 
Ohio, Lyons, N. Y. and Reading, Pa. 
Royster operates factories in each of 
these cities, except Reading. 

Raymond F. Kahl, who has been 
assistant sales manager, F. S. Roy- 
ster Guano Co., Madison, Wis., since 
1955, has been named sales mana- 
ger at Madison to succeed Gerry 
Powell. 

Mr. Kahl will direct an office staff, 


Powell 


an assistant sales manager and sev- 
en salesmen in a territory that cov- 
ers all of Wisconsin, parts of Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Iowa, and Illinois. 


Tuloma 

Clare R. Wolf, of Chicago, has 
been named executive vice president 
and a director of Tuloma Gas Prod- 
ucts Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
President R. A. Carter has announc- 
ed. 

Before being named to this posi- 
tion, Mr. Wolf served with Tuloma’s 
affiliate, Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana), as deputy coordinator of 
marketing on the staff of the vice 
president for marketing, supply and 
distribution. 

As Tuloma’s new executive vice 
president, Mr. Wolf will have..over- 
all responsibility of the company’s 
marketing activities of liquefied pe- 
troleum gas, natural gasoline, sulfur 
and the company’s recently acquired 
line of nitrogen products. 


L. H. Butcher Co. 

F. W. Pearson, vice president, L. 
H. Butcher Company, has announc- 
ed the appoint- 
ment of John W. 
Burden as man- 
ager of the Prod- 
uct Development 
department for 
L. H. Butcher 
Company, dis- 
tributors of in- 
dustrial chemi- 
cals throughout 
the eleven Western states, Alaska 
and Hawaii. 

After receiving his Master’s De- 
gree, Mr. Burden entered the em- 
ployment of Standard Oil Company 
of California at the El Segundo re- 
finery and remained with that com- 
pany until October of 1951 at which 
time he resigned. 

During his fourteen years with the 
Standard Oil Company, Mr. Bur- 
den served in a number of assign- 
ments as engineer in designs sec- 
tion, construction engineer, mainte- 
nance engineer, lead engineer in the 
designs section of the tank group, 
operating foreman and general fore- 
man in the Light Oil division. 


Burden 


Sylvania 
The appointment of Christos C. 
Mpelkas to the newly-created posi- 
tion of plant physiologist for the 
Lighting Products division of Syl- 
vania Electric Products, Inc.. has 
been announced by Thomas H. Cash- 


in, national marketing manager. 

In his new capacity, Mr. Mpelkas 
will be responsible for studies in 
plant physiology and its relationship 
to lighting. 
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“This is a real production loader" 


For 73 Years the Wilmington Fertilizer Co. has pro- 
duced chemical fertilizers to serve an agricultural area 
within a 125-mile radius of Wilmington, N. Car. As 
one of the area’s leading producers, the company uses 
9 PAYLOADER tractor-shovels to handle incoming ma- 
terials from boxcars, and in mixing and bagging 
operations. 


“We have used PAYLOADER tractor-shovels since 1945,” 
says Plant Supt. George Sloan, Jr. “‘The first replacement 
with a Model H-25 was made early in 1960. The second 
in spring, 1961. This is a real production loader—it’s 
fast, has large load capacity and excellent maneuver- 
ability, especially in the close bin and alley areas. It has 
given us production increases up to 50% over the smaller 
loaders.” 


Moving Materials to the Mixer on a 125-ft. haul, the 
Model H-25 with its 2,500-lb. operating capacity can 
average handling 50 tons an hour. Another H-25, 
working on a 100-ft. delivery haul, supplies a bagging 


machine rated at 60 tons per hour. “Our PAYLOADER 
equipment,” states Mr. Sloan,‘gives us such advantages 
as proved dependability, long machine life and proved 
efficiency in handling materials.” 


Credit this Fine Production Performance to the H-25’s 
superior basic design: it combines a 2,500-lb. operat- 
ing capacity with power-shift transmission and match- 
ing torque converter, power-transfer differential, 
power steering and a short 6-ft. turning radius. The 
H-25 also is “extra protected” against costly down- 
time with special air and oil filters, self-adjusting hy- 
draulic brakes, and special oil and grease seals on all 
vital pivot points. 


Your Hough Distributor wants to show you what a 
“real production loader” like the H-25 or larger 
PAYLOADER model can do in handling your bulk ma- 
terials. Ask him for a demonstration or return the 
coupon for additional information. 
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STANDARD ITEMS FROM STOCK! 


Whotever your needs in bulk 
moteriais handling equip- 
ment, you'll find it in the 
Continental Conveyor line. 
Pulleys, Bearings, Take-Ups, 
Drives, Trippers, Feeders, 
Hold-Backs. 


Cali on your 


CONTINENTAL CONVEYOR MAN 


CONVEYORS SUSMENT co. 
Winfield Alabame 


Sales Offices in: ATLANTA BIRMINGHAM 
DALLAS HUNTINGTON MEMPHIS NEW YORK 


of his and Shat..... 


“Huckster Frank Keenan” as his friends are calling him these days, is Dr. Frank 
Keenan, one of Du Pont’s top research men. For the past several years, Frank has 
been deep in research on Du Pont’s new anti-freeze “Telar” and this fall he has ap- 
peared on TV doing the commercials. Frank has many friends in the fertilizer industry. 


E. B. Henby, National Dust Collector Corp., Chicago, at the Round Table in 
Washington last month, had his pocket picked (in the hotel rest room) — someone 
bumped into him and took his billfold — EBH said it wasn’t so much the loss of the 
money as loss of all the credit cards. And to make it worse, he didn’t have the num 
bers on them to wire stop payment instructions. (Bet you haven’t written down the 
numbers on yours, either 


H. J. Koch has been invited to become a member of the Advisory Committee of 
the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research for development of research for 
industry in South Africa. Mr. Koch obtained his masters degree in chemistry with 
distinction at Rhodes University. He is a past president of the S. A. Chemical Insti 
tute and a life member of the Royal Society of South Africa. During the past thirty 
years, Mr. Koch has been closely associated with SA’s chemical industry, having a par- 
ticularly intimate knowledge of the fertilizer industry, and is well known in inter 
national fertilizer circles. Mr. Koch is the industrial advisor to Chemiese Nywerhede 
van Suid-Afrika Beperk, a wholly owned subsidiary of Federale Volksbeleggings. 


Edwin C. Aylward, president of Alyco Chemical, Sullivan, Ill., reports that on 
their recent check of 332 farms on which soil was tested, 294 of them bought liquid 
fertilizer. Also, their retail outlet sales have shown marked gains this year, accounting 
for 65 percent of the Alyco market, as compared with 35 percent represented by deal- 
ers, — 22 total retail outlets situated in 20 central Illinois counties — a gain of 14 over 
1960, with a marked increase in soil testing conducted in a newly enlarged laboratory 

Aylco’s direct sales methods, service and incentives, including free hail and fire 
insurance are written up in a feature article appearing in the October 28 issue of 


Chemical Week. 


Communist China is granting exit permits to citizens who want to leave the 
country — in return for 15 tons of fertilizer from abroad. Hong Kong newspapers re 
ported that so many Chinese had asked their relatives abroad to comply with the 
demand that the price has shot up in recent weeks . . . China’s “freedom with fer- 
tilizer” program kills two birds with one stone — reduces population and increases 
food production. 


Packages of fertilizer have become an everyday item in the post office of 
Macao, Portuguese territory on the doorstep of Red China. Two-pound packages are 
sent daily by Macao residents to friends and relatives behind the Bamboo Curtain to 
help fight a serious food shortage. This according to an AP report. 


And speaking of birds (as we were a moment ago), the folks at West Coast 
Fertilizer Co., Belle Glade, Fla., entertained 90 guests last month at a pheasant shoot 
and Spanish style dinner. Of the 125 birds brought from the west and released, some 
two dozen escaped the shot. 


——__ J. Delmas Hinson, of Smith-Douglass Company, Whiteville, N. C., has been 
named Sales Supervisor of the Year for the states of Virginia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina, according to vice president J. H. Culpepper, spokesman for the se 
lections committee. As Sales Supervisor of the Year, Mr. Hinson and his wife, Frances, 
win a free vacation for seven days and deluxe air flight to and from any vacation spot 
of their choice in the United States. Also included in the prizes are a Kodak Auto 
matic 35mm camera, 3 pieces of matched luggage, $150.00 spending money, and a 
baby sitter while they're away. 


General Electric Company is operating a new laboratory in Burlington, Vt., 
devoted solely to developing ways to extract fresh water from the sea. The facility 
serves as G. E.’s engineering center for sea-water distillation work. 


Management personnel of The Standard Oil Company (Ohio) was introduced 
to many of the governmental, civic, business and educational leaders in the Jop!in 
Mo.) Tri-State area last month, by Atlas Chemical Industries board chairman and 
president, Ralph K. Gottshall, at a luncheon there. Solar Nitrogen Chemicals, Inc., 
owned equally by Standard and Atlas Chemical Industries, Inc., is completing a new 
$15,000,000 ammonia-urea-solutions complex near Joplin, and Atlas is operating the 
plant for Solar. The new facility is located adjacent to the large explosives plant 
that Atlas has operated in this area for nearly half a century. 
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For more tuformation on 
this proven C&L proces 


write today for a new brochure which contains comprehensive data and flow sheets. 


Association Activities 
MEETINGS 


DECEMBER 


4 Minnesota Soils and- Fertilizer 
Short Course, Koffee Hall, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, St. Paul 
Alabama Winter Plant Food 
Conference, Whitley Hotel, 
Montgomery 
Michigan Fertilizer Conference, 
Kellogg Center, E. Lansing 
Missouri Fertilizer Conference, 
Student Unicn, Columbia 
Washington Liquid Fertilizer 
Dealers Assn., annual meeting; 
Hotel Davenport, Spokane 

12-13 Indiana Fertilizer Conference, 
Memoria! Center, Lafayette 

13-14 Louisiana annua! Plant Food 
Conference, Capitol House, Bat- 
on Rouge 

14-15 Ohio Fertilizer Conference, 
Student Union, Columbus 

19-20 Kansas Fertilizer Conference, 
Umberger Hall, Manhattan 

19 N. Dakota Fertilizer Conference, 
Student Union, Fargo 


JANUARY 


4-5 Arkansas annual Fertilizer Con- 
ference, Marion Hotel, Little 
Rock 

4-5 Colorado Fertilizer Conference, 
State University, Collins 

5-6 W. Colorado Horticultural So- 


ciety, Civic Auditorium, Grand 
Junction 

9 Iowa Fertilizer Dealers Short 
Course, Student Union, Ames 

9-10 Texas annual Fertilizer Confer- 
ence, College Station 

10 Iowa Fertilizer Industry Repre- 
sentatives Conference, Student 
Union, Ames 

16-17 Georgia Plant Food Education- 
al. Society annual Conference, 
Athens 

16-17 Illinois Fertilizer Conference, 
Urbana 

16-17 Nebraska Fertilizer Confer- 
ence, Lincoln 

17 New Mexico Agricultural Chemi- 
cals Conference, State Univer- 
sity, Las Cruces 

18-19 Southern Farm Forum, Roose- 
velt Hotel, New Orleans 

18-19 New Mexico Fruit & Vegetable 
Short Course, State University, 
Las Cruces 

23-24 S. Dakota Fertilizer Confer- 
ence, Brookings 

25 Montana Plant Food Association, 
Spring Dealer Meeting, State 
College, Bozeman 

29-31 W. Oregon Fertilizer Dealer 
Meeting, Corvallis 

30-31 Arizona Fertilizer Conference, 
University of Arizona, Tucson 

30-31 North Carolina Soil Science 
Society, Raleigh 





Fertilizer Manufacturing Problems Meet 
Set For Savannah January 11 -12 


The National Plant Food Insti- 
tuie’s southern regional office in At- 
lanta has announced a conference 
on fertilizer manufacturing problems 
to be held at the DeSoto Hotel, Sa- 
vannah, Ga. on January 11-12. 

“This pilot conference wil! be open 
to all persons interested in produc- 
tion of mixed fertilizers,” Dr Robert 
L. Beacher, southern regional direc- 
tor of the Institute, states. A regis- 
tration fee will be charged to cover 
a luncheon and publication of pro- 
ceedings for the two-day conference. 

Dr. Vincent Sauchelli, fertilizer 
technology consultant for the Insti- 
tute, and Quentin Lee, plant food 
production director for Cotton Pro- 
ducers Association, Atlanta, will be 
in charge of the program which will 
include discussion sessions on: gran- 
ulation and formulation, materials 
handling, caking control, corrosion, 
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maintenance, and others. Exper- 
ienced discussion leaders will han- 
dle the topics with ample ‘question 
and answer’ sessions. 

Reservations should be made di- 
rectly with the DeSoto Hotel in Sa- 
vannah. 


NPFI Committee Wants 


More Collaboration 

The Chemical Control Committee 
of the National Plant Food Institute, 
has adopted a resolution requesting 
further participation, including col- 
laboration on experimental work by 
public and private laboratories with 
the Association of Official Agricul- 
tural Chemists (AOAC). This move 
looks toward the development of 
more accurate fertilizer chemical 
analytical methods which will bene- 
fit farmers, industry and the control 
groups alike. 


Southern Ag Workers 
Meet in Jax Feb. 5-7 


The 59th annual meeting of the 
Association of Southern Agricultural 
Workers will be held in Jackson- 
ville, Florida, February 5-7, 1962. 
General Association headquarters 
will be at the George Washington 
Hotel and the Agronomy Section 
will meet in the Seminole. Hotel. 

Dr. Louis N. Wise, Dean of Agri- 
culture at Mississippi State College, 
is president of the Agronomy Sec- 
tion. Other officers include the vice 
president and chairman of soils, Dr. 
Marlowe Thorne, Oklahoma State 
University; chairman of crops, Dr. 
Hugh W. Bennett, Mississippi State 
University; secretary, Dr. U. S. 
Jones, Agronomy Department, Clem- 
son College, South Carolina. 

The Association, which numbers 
nearly a thousand members, will 
meet in a variety of sections cov- 
ering all major fields of agricultural 
sciences to review progress and dis- 
cuss future needs in research, teach- 
ing, and extension activities contrib- 
uting to.-the advancement of South- 
ern agriculture. 


MCA to Feature Chemical 
Products Packaging 

Twenty-two of the nation’s lead- 
ing authorities in the fields of trans- 
portation and packaging of chemi- 
cals will headline the 1962 Sym- 
posium on Packaging of Chemical 
Products to be held March 13-14, 
1962 in St. Louis, Mo. 

Approximately 500 packaging and 
distribution experts from the United 
States and Canada are expected to 
attend the meeting sponsored by 
the . Manufacturing Chemists’ As- 
sociation, Inc. 


Fertilizer Talks Included in 
Chemical Engineers Meet 

For the first time in its 54 year 
history the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers has scheduled a 
precedent setting six day annual 
meeting. 

In four days of technical sessions, 
at the Hotel Commodore, N.Y.C., De- 
cember 2-7, 177 papers will be heard 
in forty technical symposia. A sym- 
posium titled Competition of the U. 
S. Chemical Industry in World Mar- 
kets will analyze basic cost factors, 
communist competition, including 
that from China, and how we can 
improve our competitive position. 
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6 FOR BETTER FARM INCOME... 


TES 
Industry Meeting Calendar \/ A e sol 


LOCATION . : E . he es Aa 

——— — e TAKE YOUR SAMPLES TO COUNTY AGENT 

Agricultural Ammonia Institute Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel St. Louis, Mo 4 PREFERRED RISK INSURANCE COMPANY 
Midwest Industry & Agronomists Edgewater Beach Hotel Chicago, III 2. ‘ : ah 

















National Plant Food Institute The Greenbrier White Sul. Spgs., W. Va. 

Pacific N.W. Fertilizer Conference Walla Walla, Wash bois 
oc dottabelee 

Southwest Fertilizer Conference Galvez Hotel Galveston, Texas 

Fertiliz Control Official Cincinnati, Oh : 

ee ee paris cere We HIGHWAY BILLBOARDS PUSH SOIL TESTING 

Fertilizer Industry ‘Round Table’ Mayflower Hotel Washington, D.C 


National Fertilizer Solutions Assn. Deauville Hotel Miami Beach, Fla Arkansas’: intensified soil fertility counties 
have added billboard advertising in their soil 
test promotion. The billboard space is fre- 


° ° : " " : quently donated by local banks and interest- 
Ammonia Institute Meets ee eee _ed commercial establishments, and the full- 

° . we , ee ‘ sil color sign is purchased from the Extension 
at St. Louis January 10-12 ing production and distribution with 


Service with local county funds. The signs 
Agricultural ammonia sales rep- a view to reducing periodic idle- are available to anyone at reproduction cost 
resentatives, equipment manufac- ness of production units. from the Arkansas, Extension Service Soils 
' Specialist, Box 391, Little Rock, Ark. 
turers and implement dealers, and 
farmer-users of ammonia will gather 
in St. Louis January 10-12 for the 
llth Annual Agricultural Ammonia 
Institute Convention to be held at 
the Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel. 
A feature of the three-day Con- 
vention will be the Trade Show, 
where ammonia distributors and 
equipment manufacturers will ex- 
hibit their wares. 
On January 11 Dr. George C. 
Smith, pioneer student, promoter 
and authority on agricultural am- f 
monia from the University of Mis- j _/ ee BUT 
souri, will address the group. 





Roswell Garst, nationally-recog- 4 IT 
nized authority on nitrogen use from : y eels) 'mD) 

Coon Rapids, Iowa, will be the . — 
featured speaker at the final busi- > Yu COST YOU 
ness session on January 12. : $300! 

Davii H: Bradford, Jr. of Mid- g 
South Chemical Corporation, is pres- 
icent of the Institute. Jack F. Cris- 
well is executive vice-president. 

It doesn’t look too important . .. just a small cap for an air pressure 

Belgian Superphosphate regulator. 
sa: , let it go bad at the peak of your season and you’re in serious 
Producers Form Association roe pb patho sad med mn for only a few days can cost 

A new step towards community of you hundreds of dollars in solution and application profits. 
apprcach to the problems of the That’s why each year finds more people buying all their solution equip- 
phosphate industry was made by ment from Tryco. A phone call puts any of the thousands of parts we 
the formation of the. Association stock in your hands overnight in most cases. For more serious. prob- 

lems, we can have a factory representative on your doorstep almost as 
Belge du Superphosphate. quickly. 

Chief members of the new associ- Best of all, you can count on Tryco for every piece of equipment you 
ation. are Union Chimique Belge; need ... from a small part to an entire plant. From storage tanks 
Metallurgique de Prayon; S. A. de right down through nurse tanks, applicators, pumps, compressors, hose, 
Pont-Brule and Establissements and fittings, you'll find the most complete line in the industry .. . 
Silene, each piece designed to combine the newest in technology with the old- 

fashioned standards of quality manufacture and perfect performance 
The aim of the new association is we demand from every Tryco product. 
to safeguard the trade interests of Write us for information on any of your epuipment needs. We’ll rush 
its members, both in Belgium and you complete details and stand ready to offer you the special’ kind of 
abroad through: service that’s often promised by others but always delivered by Tryco. 

Mutual discussion of questions re- 
lating to the phosphate fertilizer in- 
dustry and connected questions con- 
cerning the fertilizer trade in gene- 
ral; 

Encouragement of research on fer- 
tilizer utilization, including propa- 
suis tar extended we of ealchon TRYCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
superphosphate; and 1160 SOUTH MONROE STREET © DECATUR, - ILLINOIS 

P.O. BOX 1277 © PHONE 428-4666 
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drew record crowd — 


Round Table Studies 


Materials Handling Problems 


The Fertilizer Industry Round Ta- 
ble held its eleventh annual meeting 
in Washington, D.C.,.November 8-10. 
Centered around the theme of ‘Ma- 
terials Handling’, the technical and 
production conference attracted a 
record attendance of 434. 

Round Table Chairman Vincent 
Sauchelli, chemieal consultant to Na- 
tional Plant Food Institute, and 
Vice Chairmen Albert Spillman of 
Fertilizer -Manufacturing Coopera- 
tive, and Joseph E. Reynolds of 
Davison Chemical Co. Division, W. 
R. Grace & Co., rotated at the mode- 
rator’s post, while Secretary-Treas- 
urer Housden L. Marshall of Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., super- 
vised registration. 

W.-B. McClelland, headquarters 
secretary of American Material Han- 
dling Society, keynoted the meeting 
at the opening session with a chal- 
lenge to adapt accounting proce- 
dures to segregate overall costs of 
moving and storing materials from 
the costs incurred for only those 
specific operations which make the 
product more saleable. This would 
give management a better basis for 
making key decisions, he said, just 
as direct labor and direct material 
costs do today. 

Stressing the need to take a 
fresh look at each problem, Mr. Mc- 
Clelland projected an integrated con- 
tainerization pattern in which the 
farmer would be able to pick up his 
fertilizer at the plant iri a removable 
truck body and haul the entire unit 
directly to the field for storage; the 
same universal body might then ‘be 
used to haul the crop back to the 
market place. 

Continuing the idea of advanced 
technology in handling of bulk sol- 
ids, John Fischer of Sprout, Waldron 
& Co. described developments in 
pneumatic handling of materials 
which are accepted practice in other 
industries, but have not been adopt- 
ed yet by fertilizer manufacturers. 

R. M. Geisenheyner of Butler 
Manufacturing Co., pursued the topic 
still further in presenting new meth- 
ods in transporting and unloading 
bulk solids: : 

The afternoon session began with 
a talk on the fundamentals of weigh- 
ing by Arthur Sanders, secretary of 
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the Scale Manufacturers Assn. He 
stressed checkweighing materials re- 
ceipts to avoid inventory shortages, 
and recommended checkweighing 
product output. The latter can be 
done on a routine spot check, but 
preferably a checkweigh of every 
bag or unit, with the checkweigher 
feeding back data for correction of 
the weighing-filling equipment. He 
reminded that on 25,000 tons a year 
of a product valued at $60.00 per 
ton, a 42-lb. overweight on each 100- 
lb. bag can amount to $7,500, while 
the same overweight on 50-lb. units 
can total a loss of $15,000 annually. 

The remainder of the afternoon 
session was given over to the study 
of liquid materials handling. A dis- 
cussion group on anhydrous am- 
monia and solutions was led by El- 
mer Perrine of Allied Chemical 
Corp., Nitrogen Division. Other par- 
ticipants were Bill Lewis of du Pont, 
Ben Anderson of Sinclair Petro- 
chemicals, and Walter Whitlock of 
Texaco Inc. 

Mr. Lewis. covered physical prop- 
erties of solutions: specific gravity, 
salting-out temperature and vapor 
pressure, with emphasis on the lat- 
ter subject. He outlined the essen- 
tial elements of a_ well-designed 
transfer system and pointed out po- 
tential trouble spots in a _ typical 
system. 

Mr. Anderson centered his atten- 
tion on. ammonia transfer systems, 
discussing the merits and disad- 
vantages of a compressor system 
versus pump transfer. He described 
methods of determining when a so- 
lutions car is actually empty — cit- 
ing the dangers of inaccurate meter- 
ing resulting in incorrect formula- 
ticn and higher transportation costs 
— and revealed that 2.4% of the cars 
returned to the Sinclair’ plant by 
mixers. last year still had solution 
remaining in them. Of the cars ship- 
ped for direct application, he esti- 
mated the percentage of non-emp- 
tied cars would be greater. 

Mr. Perrine presented some slides 
reflecting the variations in charac- 
teristics of solutions resulting from 
ammonia loss during unloading, and 
stressed the necessity — as did the 
other speakers — of keeping the 
pressure up all through the han- 


dling system. 

Mr. Whitlock offered advice on 
the preferred methods of unloading 
and handling various liquid mater- 
ials. He said air pressure was the 
preferred method for handling high- 
vapor-pressure solutions, and point- 
ed out precautions advisable if a 
pump is used in conjunction with 
the air. He recommended a pump 
for ammonia transfer, as introduc- 
tion of air creates a rust problem 
in a steel or iron system. He also 
gave some tips on dealing with salt- 
ed-out solutions in lines and cars. 

Tom Martin of U.S. Industrial 
Chemicals Co., Division of National 
Distillers and Chemical Corp., de- 
scribed storage and handling proce- 
dures for phosphoric acid. He cover- 
ed the relative merits of different 
types of tanks, lines and pumps. One 
pertinent point in his discussion of 
bonded-lining tanks for acid storage 
was the factory facilities for apply- 
ing lining materials. Due to the ex- 
pense of field erection and lining of 
larger storage units, he suggested 
consideration of more and smaller 
factory-fabricated tanks to provide 
the same storage capacity. 

Frank Nielsson of International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp. spoke 
on storage, transfer and handling of 
sulfuric acid. He made specific rec- 
cmmendations, based on IMC ex- 
perience, of pumps and piping ma- 
terials for handling acid of various 
concentrations at various tempera- 
tures, and described preferred pro- 
cedures for lubricating pump seal 
packing. 

The second morning session began 
with a panel discussion on bags, bag 
handling and storage of bagged 
goods, led by F. Pocta of the Paper 
Shipping Sack Manufacturers Assn. 
Other participants were W. L. Shoe- 
maker of International Paper Com- 
pany’s Bagpak Division, R. A. Mac- 
Donald of Bemis Bro. Bag Co., and 
J. H. Dively of St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany’s Bag Division. 

Mr. Pocta initiated the forum and 
Messrs. Shoemaker and MacDonald 
followed with a description of bag 
construction features and a_thor- 
oughgoing review of packers. Mr. 
Dively. spoke on palletizing and stor- 
ing, illustrating with a color film of 
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the procedures used at two fertilizer 
plants. 

Mr. Spillman, moderating the ses- 
sion, offered the comment that his 
experience has indicated that paying 
more for better quality bags actual- 
ly saves money on his total pack- 
aging costs. In response to a ques- 
tion from the floor about polyethelene 
bags, Sam Shelby of Federal Chemi- 
cal Co. Division of National Distil- 
lers & Chemical Corp., reported 
satisfactory results on their use of 
the material for packaging 50-lb. 
units of mixed fertilizers. He stated 
that they are using 5 mil poly bags, 
26 inches long and 16 to 17 inches 
wide, heat sealed. 

Final topic of the morning meet- 
ing was dust collection, handled 
by a two-man team. 

Harry Hoon of Northern Blower 
Division, Buell Engineering Co., 
stressed the cost of dust in wear on 
equipment, especially motors, its ad- 
verse effect on comfort and safety, 
and the salvage value of the mater- 
ials collected. In existing plants, 
he recommended testing air samples 
to determine the size and type of 
equipment needed. Locations where 
he suggested collection included 
crushers, elevators, conveyor trans- 
fer points, bagging or bulk loading 


ROUND TABLE SPEAKERS 

1. Covering liquid materials nandling were 
Elmer Perrine, Allied Chemical Corp., Nitro- 
gen Div.; Bill Lewis, Du Pont; Ben Ander- 
son, Sinclair Petrochemicals; and Walter 
Whitlock, Texaco 

2. Acid storage and handling speakers were 
Tom Martin (left), U. S. Industrial Chemicals 
Co., Div. National Distillers & Chemical Corp., 
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units, and screens. For screens he 
said ‘the preferred: procedure is to 
move 50 cu. ft. of air per minute 
for each square foot of screen area, 
pulling the air down through the 
screen. He urged careful attention 
to hood: design to assure indraft ve- 
locity sufficient to capture the dust. 

G. G. Schneider of Western Pre- 
cipitation Division, Joy Manufactur- 
ing Co., centered his talk around 
various types of collectors, compar- 
ing their relative efficiency for dif- 
ferent applications and particle sizes. 
He described and illustrated electro- 
static precipitators, mechanical (cy- 
clone) and bag-type collectors, and 
wet-type scrubbers. 

At the business meeting, the 
Round Table executive committee 
(see second paragraph of this meet- 
ing report) was unanimously reelect- 
ed to serve for two more years. The 
1962 meeting dates were set for Oc- 
tober 24-26 at the Mayflower Hotel 
in Washington, D.C., due to impos- 
sibility of. arranging a suitable No- 
vember date. Dr. Marshall announc- 
ed, however, that dates for the first 
or second week in November had 
been secured from 1963 to 1970. 

At the second afternoon session, 
A. B. Phillips of Tennessee Valley 
Authority’s Division of Chemical De- 


and Frank Nielsson (right), International Min- 
erais & Chemical Corp.; at left center is 
Round Table Chairman Vincent Sauchelli, 
chemical ‘consultant to National Plant Food 
Institute; at right center is Vice Chairman Joe 
Reynolds, Davison .Chemical Co. Div., W. R 
Grace & Co. 

3. Reviewing conditioning agents in mixed 
fertilizers was John Hardesty, U.S. Department 


velopment reported on a recent sur- 
vey of ammoniation practices in 
plants using the TVA-type continu- 
ous ammoniator. The plants ranged 
up to 1l years in age, averaging 414 
years. A graph of installation dates 
showed a fairly level profile from 
1955 through 1960, with the most am- 
moniators (26) for a single year in- 
stalled in 1956. 

The top five grades being manu- 
factured, he indicated, were: 5-20-20, 
12-12-12, 10-10-10, 6-24-12 and 
6-24-24. The top five ratios were: 
13434; A:h:1, 1:2:3,. 1:4:2 and. -1:2:1. 
The most popular size for the am- 
moniator was 7 x 14 feet, and speeds 
range from 4 to 16 rpm. Eighty per- 
cent of the plants employ no sepa- 
rate granulator drum, and the typi- 
cal plant uses 50 to 60% of the am- 
moniator length for ammoniation. 

Mr. Phillips found that 60% use 
drilled pipes for introducing liquids 
into the dry bed of materials; 11% 
use a block-type sparger, and 9% 
use a slotted-lip sparger..The’ 42% 
using mild steel or black iron spar- 
gers reported an average of 2 weeks 
service. The 39% using Hastelloy-C 
reported 22 weeks average service, 
and the 15% using stainless steel 
were averaging 11 weeks Service. 

To control granulation on  high- 


of _ Agriculture. 

4. Ben Smith, Chemical & Industrial Corp., 
spoke on the spherodizer process as applied 
to’ granulation. 

5. Robert Wernet, Freeport Sulphur Co., 
descrioed handiing of liquid sulphur. 

6. Al Phillips of Tennessee Valley Authority 
reviewed characteristics of plants using the 
TVA continuous ammoniator. 
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nitrogen grades, 61% limit the so- 
lution rate, 56% employ a high re- 
cycle rate, and 8% use air. To pro- 
mote granulation on low-nitrogen 
grades, 78% use water, 74% report- 
ed the use of granular potash, 57% 
use excess acid, and 23% add steam. 
Twelve per cent of the plants use 
a preneutralizer, and half of them 
scrub the ammoniator stack. 

Ten per cent of them have no 
dryer, Mr. Phillips reported, and the 
ones using a dryer employ co-cur- 
rent drying by a ratio of three to 
one. Eighteen per cent use a con- 
ditioner on the product,-with most of 
these using 1% or less on 1:1:1 ratios 
and 1 to 2% on 1:4:4. As for screen- 
ing, 30% size the product -6 +16, 
10% -6 +20, 10% -7 +14, and 
8% -6 +14. 

In responding to the question of 
how they would change their am- 
moniator if they were starting over, 
Mr. Phillips said that 65% would 
make it longer, 5% would make it 
larger in diameter, 7% would make 
it both longer and larger, 15% would 
make no change, and 8% would use 
an entirely different: type. 

John O. Hardesty of U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture summarized the 
practices of using conditioning ag- 
ents in mixed fertilizers. He describ- 
ed the crystal-knitting bond in cak- 
ing, and said the problem can be 


minimized by reducing the input of 


highly-soluble salts. Further im- 
provement of the mechanical con- 
dition in the pile can be achieved 
by careful attention to cooling and 
drying of the product, and by ac- 
celerating completion of chemical 
reactions. He also cautioned against 
stacking easy-to-cake goods: to a 
height that will exert too much pres- 
sure on the material. 

Mr. Hardesty reviewed the char- 
acteristics of silicous, diatomaceous 
earth and clay conditioning agents, 
and related the effects of particle 
size, density and shape of both the 
fertilizer and the conditioner. He 
gave a formula-for determining the 
amount of conditioner needed to coat 
fertilizer particles, involving the 
surface area of the fertilizer par- 
ticles and the diameter of the con- 
ditioner particles. Illustrating, he 
calculated that a fertilizer product 
screened -8 +10 and coated witha 
conditioner 10 microns in diameter 
would require 2% of: the coating 
agent. The finer the coating agent, 
the greater the efficiency, he said, 
and as the fertilizer particles get 
smaller the conditioner requirements 
go up. 

Mr. Hardesty described one con- 
ditioning process in which calcium 
nitrate is prilled in a tower filled 
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with mineral oil. The product is 
centrifuged to remove excess oil, 
then bagged at % of 1% oil content. 
He also described recent work with 
amines and plastic materials as con- 
ditioners. 

In conclusion Mr. Hardesty touch- 
ed on pile and bag set problems with 
X-O-X grades. He advised use of 
controlling factors in production as 
far as possible, and said that there 
is not. yet any economical means of 
preventing the caking tendency in 
these grades. 

Following up on a panel that at- 
tracted much attention and com- 
ment at the 1960 Round Table, a 
panel this year brought back some 
of the participants for a ‘progress 
report’ on. standardization and uni- 
formity. The four panelists repre- 
sented users, along with producers of 
the primary plant nutrients. 

Jack Frederick of Sohio Chemical 
Co. spoke for the nitrogen produc- 
ers, and described their efforts tow- 
ard standardization. He reviewed the 
work of the committee on standar- 
dized nomenclature, and told how its 
work had simplified identification of 
nitrogen solutions through the cod- 
ing system used by most manufac- 
turers today. He described their con- 
tinuing efforts toward standardiza- 
tion of analytical procedures in de- 
termining specific gravity, vapor 
pressure and salt-out temperature. 
The latter, he said, is the most trou- 
blesome point, as it is also called 
crystallization point, saturation 
point, and freezing point, and has 
yet no official name or method of 
determination. 

Ed Carnell of Davison Chemical 
Co. Division, W. R. Grace & Co., 
represented the phosphate produc- 
ers. Citing the handicap of working 
with a variable raw material, he 
pledged the industry’s interest in de- 
veloping uniformity as far as pos- 
sible without pushing the cost of the 
product to unrealistic levels. He told 
of improvement in the preparation 
of producers data sheets, and out- 
lined efforts to get the reports to 
specify fractions by screen sizes (10, 
20, 35, 65 and 100), to give moisture 
content and method of determina- 
tion, and to report free acid as 
H,;PO,. While much remains to be 
done in achieving them, he conceded 
the producers consider these goals 
as good levels. 

Speaking for the potash producers, 
Ed Kapusta of Potash Co. of Amer- 
ica told how that group — with the 
help of an industry committee ap- 
pointed by National Plant Food In- 
stitute — has moved toward its 
goals. While absolute standardization 
and uniformity is technically pos- 


sible, it is not economically feasible, 
he pointed out, but big strides have 
been made by potash _ suppliers 
through adoption of the terms ‘stan- 
dard’, ‘coarse’, and ‘granular’. Fur- 
ther efforts are being made in reach- 
ing toward the users panel specifi- 
cations of particle size ranges. 

As for reports on individual ship- 
ments, he stated that data on chemi- 
cal analysis and specifications usual- 
ly arrive at the customer’s plant be- 
fore the car reaches the siding. In 
conclusion, Dr. Kapusta urged the 
industry not to insist upon such a 
high degree of standardization that 
it stifles progress and competition 
among suppliers. 

Rodger C. Smith of Eastern States 
Farmers Exchange, who represent- 
ed the users on the panel, agreed 
that definite progress has been made 
toward standardization and uniform- 
ity. He congratulated the industry 
on its rational approach to an in- 
volved, complex problem. He recog- 
nized especially the efforts of the 
potash producers, and noted some 
improvement in triple superphos- 
phate with uniformity of chemical 
analysis being held to +% unit and 
a reduction in the number of fines 
in the product. 

He stated that the users panel 
has continued to work toward deter- 
mining their minimum needs as to 
particle size and specifications, and 
offered the following suggestions as 
to particle size, which he said were 
“considered to be reasonable and 
permit the ingredient manufacturer 
considerable latitude to cope with 
differences in raw materials or pro- 
cesses used.” They are as follows: 

Standard: not more than 10%, pre- 
ferably none, on 10 mesh; not more 
than 20% through 65 mesh; not more 
than 10%, preferably none, through 
100 mesh. Coarse: not more than 
15%, preferably none, on 10 mesh; 
not more than 10%, preferably none, 
through 35 mesh. Granular: not 
more than 15%, preferably none, on 
6 mesh; not more than 10%, prefer- 
ably none, through 20 mesh. Screen 
meshes referred to are Tyler. Rela- 
tively normal distribution curve is 
assumed within the indicated limits 
of screen range. 

Mr. Smith also called for con- 
tinued efforts to improve the con- 
dition and uniformity of normal su- 
perphosphate and sulphate of am- 
monia. 

Ben G. Smith of Chemical and In- 
dustrial Corp. described application 
of the spherodizer to granulation. 
Pre-dryer work led to development 
of the spherodizer, which produces 
better than commercial dryness, he 
related, and the unit is now used as 
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both pelletizer and dryer, since it 
operates on a principle of flash-dry- 
ing a fresh layer of liquid phase on 
the surface of the pellet. 

He described the unit as similar 
to the typical rotary dryer, but short 
in relation to its diameter. The rea- 
son for this design, he explained, is 
that it was determined that 80% of 
the heat exchange and drying took 
place in the first 10 feet of the unit, 
with a gas temperature reduction to 
200° F., from 700° F. at input. High 
input temperature affords spray dry- 
ing for new neucleii, he said, yet 
product exit temperature is only 160- 
170° F. 

The spherodizer offers. higher 
thermal efficiency, frequently by 50 
to 100%, Mr. Smith concluded, has 
a low recycle rate of 1:1 (50%), de- 
livers a highly uniform pellet, and 
is applicable for difficult materials. 

Robert Wernet of Freeport Sul- 
phur Co. spoke on handling liquid 
sulphur. As demand for this form of 
sulphur shipment has grown, termi- 
nals have sprung up in the vicinity 
of the consumer to the extent that 
field terminals now account for 
about twice as much capacity as 
storage at the shipping site, he said, 
predicting that soon 70% of domes- 
tic sulphur deliveries will be in liq- 
uid form. As a definite. asset, he cited 
rapid unloading speed, with barges 
being emptied at the rate of 500 to 
1000 tons an hour. 

Truck deliveries in molten form 
can be made within a 100-mile ra- 
dius of the terminal, Mr. Wernet 
said, and rail tanks are the only 
shipping media in which remelting 
time is incurred. Typical handling 
temperatures are in the 260-290° F. 
range, and since there is no mois- 
ture or water in the molten sulphur, 
he added, it is not acid in nature. 
Molten sulphur handling is safe and 
simple, he concluded, if proper pre- 
cautions are observed. 

The final session Friday morning 
began with Roy Benson of National 
Safety Council telling how to create 
and maintain interest in plant safety. 
He said a primary goal is to over- 
come the feeling by workers that 
safety has been rejected by manage- 
ment in favor of maximum produc- 
tion goals. It is up to supervision and 
management to evaluate a situation 
and decide how a job can be per- 
formed at minimum risk to the em- 
ployees within a fixed set of con- 
ditions under which production must 
be carried forward. He outlined a 
step-by-step program of setting safe- 
ty targets, indoctrinating and train- 
ing personnel, and locating and cor- 
recting trouble spots. Mr. Benson 
lauded the fertilizer industry on its 
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ROUND TABLE PANELS 
Among the panel groups appearing on the 
Round Table program were— 


Top: W. L. Shoemaker, International Paper 
Co.: F. Pocta, Paper Shipning Sack Manufac- 
turers Assn.; MacDonald, Bemis Bro 
Raz Co.: ard J. H. Dively, St. Regis Paper 
Corp. This group handled the topics of con- 
struction, packing, palletizing and storing bags 
and bagged goods 


Center: Panel for progress report on standardi 


support of the regional supervisory 
training schools being conducted by 
its safety section and National Plant 
Food Institute: 

Moderator Al Spillman, long a 
supporter of safety programs in -the 
industry, strongly recommended 
membership in the Fertilizer Section, 
National Safety Council, to the au- 
dience in commenting on Mr. Ben- 
son’s talk. 

Finale on the program was a pan- 
el session on composition and use of 
new materials in fertilizer formula- 
tion, led by T. P. Hignett of Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. Other pan- 
elists were George E. Smith of Uni- 
versity of Missouri and Phil Stone of 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 

Mr. Hignett led off with a review 
of some of the newer materials. In 
diammonium phosphates he describ- 
ed the 18-46-0 ‘and 16-48-0 impure 
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zation and uniformity consisted of (left to 
right) Rodger C. Smith, Eastern States Farm- 
ers Exchange; Jack Frederick, Sohio Chemical 
Co.; Ed Carnell, Davison Chemical Co. Div., 
W. R. Grace Co.; and Ed Kapusta, Potash Co 
of America 


Bottom: Reviewing composition and use of 
new materials in fertilizer formulation were 
George E. Smith, University of Missouri; Phil 
Stone, Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp.; and 
T. P. Hignett, Tennessee Valley Author:ty. 
ammonium phosphates from wet- 
process acid and the 21-53-0 pure 
crystalline material from furnace- 
grade acid. He told of the higher- 
nitrogen ammonium phosphate-ni- 
trate materials, 30-10-0, 20-20-0 and 
20-10-0, and mentioned 34-17-0 and 
29-14-0 as being in the experimental 
stage with no authoritative infor- 
mation yet available. 


Speaking of bulk density factors 
in weights per cubic foot, he ex- 
plained how the diammonium phos- 
phate materials can reduce cost per 
unit of plant nutrient by 20 to 25¢ 
in bulk blends. Turning to use of 
diammonium phosphate in chemi- 
cally processed granular mixed -fer- 
tilizers, he cited the advantages that 
it is easier to ship than ammonia 
and phosphoric acid, and puts less 
water and heat into the processing 
reaction. 
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As for stability, particularly in re- 
gard to nitrogen loss, he stated that 
the compound is quite stable under 
any usual or reasonable process and 
storage conditions, especially when 
used in combination with ordinary 
superphosphate. In studies at TVA, 
Mr. Hignett added, there was no 
detectable nitrogen loss from the 
material within 90 days. Perform- 
ance is satisfactory even in the 
presence of limestone, he said, pro- 
vided it is dry. 

Referring to reaction of diammon- 
ium phosphate with normal super- 
phosphate, Mr. Hignett said no dif- 
fic'lty is encountered if the super- 
phosphate is ammoniated before it 
can react with the DAP, citing tests 
in which the materials were on a 
belt together for one minute before 
ammoniation and there was no sig- 
nificant reaction, but when they 
were pre-mixed for several hours, 
reaction was considerable. He de- 
scribed laboratory studies indicating 
that there was only a 20% reaction 
after the materials had been mixed 
for 240 minutes, although the 
amount of diammonium phosphate 
present was sufficient to ammoniate 
the superphosphate at the rate of 
7 pounds per unit of P,O;. There is 
very little reaction if the DAP is in 
granular form, Mr. Hignett speci- 
fied, because prior to the reaction 
the diammonium phosphate absorbs 
moisture from the superphosphate, 
and the porosity of the granules de- 


lays reaction. On the other hand, he- 


explained, crystalline DAP on ab- 
sorbing the moisture enters a liquid 
phase on the surface of the particle 
and this accelerates the reaction. 
Laboratory tests with superphos- 
phate at various moisture contents 
showed at 4% moisture negligible 
reaction with diammonium phos- 
phate, while at 9% moisture the re- 
action was more rapid but still 
quite small in 15 minutes. He de- 
scribed a bench-scale ammoniation 
test with a 10 x 20 inch ammoniator. 
Super and DAP were pre-mixed 15 
to 30 minutes prior to ammoniation, 
which was at a rate of 5.8 to 6 
pounds of ammonia per unit of P,O.. 
Ammonia recovery .was slightly 
better with diammonium phosphate 


than with muriate of potash. This © 


could probably be explained by the 
difference in granulation, Mr. Hig- 
nett indicated, as granulation was 
better when no crystalline material 
was present. 

Under ordinary conditions, he con- 
cluded that normal superphosphate 
ammoniates to about the same de- 
gree in the presence of DAP as 
without it. However, he cautioned, 
superphosphate used with diammon- 
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ium phosphate should be fully am- 
moniated to prevent pile reaction 
and granule disintegration. 

Referring to use of 30-10-0 am- 
monium phosphate-nitrate in form- 
ulation of granular mixed goods, Mr. 
Hignett admitted the materials cost 
will run higher than acid and so- 
lution reacted in a _ preneutralizer, 
but said that if tonnages of these 
grades are small, the overall cost 
of formulating with 30-10-0 may be 
less expensive. 

George E. Smith, chairman of the 
Soils Department of University of 
Missouri, evoked more questions and 
comment: from the audience than 
any other speaker on the entire pro- 
gram with his talk on the growth of 
bulk blending. 

Larger farms and older farmers 
(on the average) who want to con- 
tract out more functions have paced 
the increasing popularity of bulk 
blending in Missouri, he _ stated, 
where there are already 125 bulk 
blending plants and more under con- 
struction. Lower costs have been a 
factor, he indicated, but increased 
services have been the principal 
reason for the inroads these opera- 
tions have made into the fertilizer 
market, to the extent that 20% of 
the available plant nutrients ap- 
plied in his state today come from 
bulk dry blends. 

Missouri law requires that samples 
for inspection and analysis be taken 
from the truck, Dr. Smith said, and 
in 1959 these samples were not 
meeting specifications, although the 
same load analyzed okay when sam- 
pled from the spout at the blending 
plant. He outlined tests which the 
University made in sampling blends 
first in cone-shaped containers, then 
in truck mock-ups and finally in 
actual trucks after 10-, 20-, and 30- 
mile hauls. He described studies of 
particle size, shape, and density as 
well as fan speed and spreading pat- 
terns. 

From these studies, Dr. Smith stat- 
ed it was determined that if the 
blender avoids piling the blended 
materials to a cone in the truck, 
segregation is minimized. While size, 
shape and density of the materials 
used are critical, he indicated that 
blenders this year failed to meet 


‘guarantees in only 19% of the sam- 


ples, as compared with a 13% fail- 


. ure by fertilizer manufacturers. And, 


he added, some blenders will make 
a’ better record than many manu- 
facturers, although both are required 
to meet the same tolerance on guar- 
antees. 

Altogether, he felt that use of ma- 
+20 screen size 
range — with good particle size dis- 


tribution within the range — assum- 
ing compatible particle shapes and 
densities, can be blended in good 
equipment and suffer no significant 
segregation in hauling and spread- 
ing. If the operator knows the 
spreading characteristics of his truck 
and follows an arranged pattern, the 
application is rather consistent, he 
said, and — while there are some- 
times streaks in the field — the yield 
will average out not significantly 
different from a perfectly-mixed and 
evenly-applied fertilizer. 

In closing, Dr. Smith expressed 
the opinion that the industry has 
gone through a cycle from dry-mix 
to wet-mix to granulation and now 
back to dry-mix, and that bulk 
blending will continue its trend tow- 


Key to Pictures on Opposite Page—> 
1. Al Spillman, Fertilizer Mfg. Coop.; Fred 
McDonald and Paul Johnson, Pennsylvania 
Farm Bureau. 
2..jim Madigan, Fertilizer Engineering & 
Equipment Co.; Sam  Gushin, Consumers 
Coop. Assn.; and Ernest ‘Kontz, Davidson- 
Kennedy Co. 
3. Bob Smith, Dave Conrad and Lou Cizek, 
Eastern States Farmers Exchange; J. W. Bratt, 
Allied Chemical Corp.; and Ted Bacon, Ray- 
mond Bag Co. 
4. Jack Sturgess, Collier Carbon & Chemical 
Corp.; John Steedman, American Cyanamid 
Co.; and R. D. Young, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority 
5. E. B. Henby, National Dust Collector Corp., 
and Arthur Hansen, American. Agricultural 
Chemical Co. 
6. John: Stark, Chamberlin & Barclay; J. W. 
Furth, Allied Chemical Corp.; and C. D. 
Stevens, Lebanon Chemical Corp 
7. J. H. Dively, St. Regis Paper Corp., and 
Grayson Morris, Coop. Fertilizer Service of 
Richmond. 
8. Elgin Doidge. Canadian Industries Ltd., and 
Walter Sacket: Sr., A. J. Sackett & Sons Co. 
9. Owen Niles, U.S. Phosphoric Products; Joe 
Markey, Tenressee Corp.; Barney Tatum, U.S 
Phosphoric Products; and Paul Schallert, Ten- 
nessee Corp. 
10. John Sadler, Davison Chemical Co. Div., 
and John Fletcher, U.S. Borax & Chemical 
Corp 
11. George Walton, Tennessee Corp.; Emer- 
son Jones, Allied Chemical Corp., Nitrogen 
Div.; and P. D. Lanier, Tennessee Corp. 
12. Sy! Grant, Sohio Chemical Co.; Zenas 
Beers, National Plant Food Institute; Phil 
Stocker, Land O'Lakes Creameries; Bert Tuck- 
er, Sohio Chemical Co.; and G. A. Wieczorek, 
U.S.D.A 
13. Bob Day, Joseph L. Prosser Co., and John 
Rogers, Central Farmers Fertilizer Co. 
14. Ed Kapusta, Potash Co. of America; Har- 
vey O'Neill, Kingsbury & Co.; Clare Graft, 
Ketona Chemical Corp.; and Ed Kingsbury, 
Kingsbury & Co. 
15. John Surber, Jay Marshall and Joe Bos- 
man, Federal Chemical Co., and H. L. Mar- 
shall, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
16. Harry Hoon of Northern Blower Div., 
Buell Engineering Co., and Gilbert G. Schneider 
of Western Precipitation Div., Joy Manufac- 
turing Co., both of whom appeared on the 
program handling the topic of dust collection 
in the plant. 
17. Tom Rogers, Allied Chemical Corp., Ni- 
trogen Div., and Clarence Reichard and Gene 
Reichard of Robert A. Reichard, Inc 
18. W. F. Campbell, Haynes Stellite Co.; 
Frank Nielsson, International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp.; Alien Jackson, Fertilizer 
Equipment Sales Corp.; and Al Henderson, 
Wilson & Toomer Fertilizer Co 
19. Jim Seaton,. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.; 
Ted Nicholas and Alf Oines, Michiana Chem- 
ical Corp. 
20. Sam Shelby, Federal Chemical Co., and 
Jim Turner, U.S. Borax & Chemical Corp. 
21. Dean Gidney, Potash Co. of America; 
Mrs. and Mr. Charles O. Lawrence Jr., Chas. 
W. Priddy & Co.; and Elmer Perrine, Allied 
Chemical Corp., Nitrogen Div. 
22. Mark German, Davison Chemical Co. Div.; 
Harold Blenkhorn, Brockville Chemicals Ltd.; 
and Franklin Wheeler, H. J. Baker & Bro. 
?- © * Sith: Potash Co. of America, and 
Phil Turner, Aroostock Federation of Farmers 
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ard capturing a sizeable part of the 
tonnage. , 

In response to questions, Dr. Smith 
said recommendations in Missouri 
are generally not less than 300 
pounds an acre, but that trucks can 
be adjusted to spread with reason- 
able accuracy at rates as low as less 
than 200 pounds an acre. Answer- 
ing another question, he cited studies 
with a 4-ton spreader truck filled 
with a blend and sampled at the 
plant, sampled again after a 30-mile 
haul, then once more after discharg- 
ing half its load, and finally when 
only 1/20 of the load remained to 
be spread; variations in analysis 
were not significant, he said. 

Returning to the topic of diam- 
monium phosphate in mixed goods 
formulation, Phil Stone of Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Corp. said use 
of this relatively new material per- 
mits considerably more flexibility in 
formulation of many goods. It has 
given the production man more 
choice in materials, but also has 
made the job of selection more dif- 
ficult, he continued, and diammon- 
ium phosphate can be used to ad- 
vantage at some locations not just 
to raise grade, but to reduce costs or 
improve product condition. In many 
cases, he pointed out, on grades such 
as 10-20-10, 12-12-12 or other high- 
nitrogen .grades, DAP can reduce 


the requirements of ammonium sul- 
fate or triple superphosphate and 
allow the use of more normal super- 
phosphate. 

In ammoniation, V-C tries to use 
at least 100 pounds of diammonium 
phosphate per ton, he indicated, but 
careful attention is given to avoid 
reducing the amount of nitrogen so- 
lution to’ the point of such a low 
heat of reaction. that it could result 
in poor granulation. 

At the conclusion of ‘this panel 
forum, the 1961 Round Table meet- 
ing was adjourned, setting a recent- 
years record for staying on schedule. 
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(continued from page 27) 


Sutlej River flocd, has opened up 
again. The flood did serious damage 
to the main Indus Gas feeder which 
serves the plant. It was out of com- 
mission for exactly one month 
September 6 to October 6. 


PERU 


Corporacion de MReconstruccion y 
Fomento, Cuzco, has announced as 
successful bidder for financing, con- 
structing and equipping their fer- 


tilizer plant there, a group of Ger- 
man firms—Consorcio Uhde Ferros- 
taal Hochtiefbau. 


SWITZERLAND 


U. S. Industrial Chemicals has open- 
ed at Baar a new laboratory designed 
primarily for polyethylene research 
service to the customers of USI. 


TURKEY 


Gubre Fabrikalari TAO operator of 
the superphosphate facility at Yasi- 
moa, near Izmit, announces it is in 
operation, ready to turn out its pro- 
jected 100,000 annua! tons. The com- 
pany operates another plant of the 
same capacity at Iskenderum. 


WEST GERMANY 


Victor Chemische Werke are to have 
a plant at Castrop-Rauxel with a 
capacity of 60 tons P,O; equivalent. 
It is being built for them by Pintsch 
Bamag, Butzbach/Hessen. It will 
employ the Prayon process, and is 
being built under license from the 
Engineering and Industrial Corpo- 
ration of Luxemburg. 





Industry Group Makes Tour of 


St. Regis Bag Plant in Virginia 


Left: This group of fertilizer and chemical 
producers see how multiwall bags are wax 
aipped ard dried for extra moisture pro 


tection during a recent tour of St. Regis Pa 
per Company’s big plant at Franklin, Va. The 
tour was designed to better acquaint these 
members of the fertilizer industry with all 
the processes that are involved in the manu- 
facture of the multiwall bags they use to 
package their products. Left to right: P. C 
Lewis, Bone Dry Fertitizer Co.; L. A. Krebs, 
The Baugh & Sors Co.; L. J. Santord, St 
Regis; J. T. Sadler, Davison Chemical Com 
Pay; Paul Prosser, The Baugh & Sons Co 
and J}. C. Baker, Summers Fertilizer Co., Inc 


Below: Members of the fertilizer industry 
who toured the plant. Left to right, seated 
J. T. Sadler, Davison Chemical Co. Div., W 
R. Grace & Co Ralph Bosher, Alliance Fer- 
tilizer Corp Elmer Hopper, Schluderberg- 
Kurdle Co.; Lutton Wilson, Reliance Fertilizer 
& Lime Corp.; W. R. Huck, St. Regis; and 
J. C. Baker, Summers Fertilizer Co., Inc. Stand 
ng: J. D. Helm, Jr., St Regis; Paul Prosser, 
The Baugh & Sons Co; R Harrison, St 
Regis; Ben Ottinger, Farmers Cotton Oil Co.; 
B. B. Lecompte,- bone Dry Fertilizer Co.; L. A 
Krebs, The Baugh & Sons Co.; J. T. Walton, 
St. Regis; P. C. Lewis, Bone Dry Fertilizer 
Co.; T. F. Bridgers, Farmers Cotton Oil Co.; 
T. P. Barham, St. Regis; James Surace, man 
ager, Franklin bag piant; B. W. kRecknagel 
vice president, St. Regis; and C. D. Fogg 
Central Chemical Corp 
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Solutions Convention Looks at 


Additives and Side- Dressing, 


Considers Dealer Problems 


631 registered to set new record 


as association meets in Chicago 


An all-time record attendance 
marked the annual convention of Na- 
tional Fertilizer Solutions Associa- 
tion, held in Chicago October 30- 
November 1. Registrations, climbed 
to 631 this year (up 140 from last 
year), and the unbounded enthusi- 
asm that ‘has characterized previous 
conventions of the seven-year-old 
association was still evident at meet- 
ing sessions and along the hotel 
corridors where 41 suppliers had ex- 
hibits and conference rooms. 

Four new officers and five new 
directors were elected at the initial 
business session. 

Edward O’Nan, owner of Land 
O’Nan Warehouse, Sturgis, Ky., was 
elected president; he had held the 
post of vice president and conven- 
tion chairman this year. 

John L. Strauss, vice president of 
Ris-Van Div., Armour Agricultural 


NEW SOLUTIONS OFFICERS 


New NFSA officers elected at the convention 
Rhoton Cross, Farm- 
, Ind.; Vice Presi- 
, Ris-Van Div., Ar- 


Edward. O-Nan, 
Land-O-Nan Warehouse, Sturgis, Ky.; Secre- 
tary: Thomas O. Cochrane, Fert-L-Flow, Inc., 


Crookston, Minr 


| 


senathd 


Chemical Co., Belmond, Iowa, be- 
came the new NFSA vice president. 
Elected secretary was Thomas O. 
Cochrane, secretary and manager of 
Fert-L-Flow, Inc., Crookston, Minn. 
Rhoton Cross, assistant manager of 
Farmers Elevator Co., Oakville, Ind., 
was elected treasurer. 

New directors elected included Dr. 
Strauss and Mr. Cochrane, along 
with: Clay M. Westcott, president of 
Holdrege Seed and Farm Supply 
Co., Holdrege, Neb.; Clarence A. 
Reichard, president of Robert A. 
Reichard, Inc., Allentown, Pa.; and 
L. E. Sullins, manager of Sullins 
Farm Supply, Littlefield, Texas. Re- 
tiring NFSA- President Donald J. 
Humphrey, vice president of Flo- 
Lizer, Inc., Kingston, Ohio, also 
joined the board as a ex-officio 
member. There are 15 additional di- 
rectors whose terms did not expire 
this year. 

Presiding at the opening session 
was NFSA Director Bryce W. Strach- 
an; secretary and general manager 
of Southland Liquid Fertilizer Co., 
Boynton Beach, Fla. 

President Don Humphrey out- 
lined the association’s accomplish- 
ments during the past year. Fore- 
most’ was establishment of NFSA’s 
own office in Peoria, Ill., and em- 
ployment of W. Harold Schelm as 
full-time executive secretary. He 
reported that the. association now 
owns Solutions magazine outright, 
and has initiated a newsletter mail- 
ing to members. An agronomy com- 
mittee has been selected, pointinz 
toward the employment of a full- 
time staff agronomist. 

Miami Beach has been selected as 
the site of the 1962 convention, he 
stated, headquartering at the luxur- 
ious new Deauville Hotel, located di- 


rectly on the beach. He announced 
the dates as November 5-7, 1962, and 
said that the hotel guaranteed there 
would be no other convention there 
during that time. Special rates in 
effect for the convention (and for 
two days. before and two or three 
days after) were quoted as $9.00 to 
$11.00 per person per day including 
breakfast (or brunch) and dinner, 
assuming two persons in a room. The 
$11.00-per-person rooms face the 
ocean. 

Appearing on the morning pro- 
gram to replace a speaker who had 
to cancel his engagement just be- 
fore the convention was Dr. Ken- 
neth McFarland, educational consul- 
tant to General Motors and to the 
American Trucking Association, fre- 
quently called the nation’s number 
one speaker. He delivered an enter- 
taining and inspirational message 
dealing with world problems, and 
narrowed his theme down to the 
convention level when he spoke of 
frustration as the biggest problem. 
He said it is urgent that each group 
—especially industry groups—must 
educate itself. He further narrowed 
the theme to the point that each in- 
dividual company can excel only by 
out-serving its competitors. 

Technical highlight of the session 
was a report on experimental work 
in salt-suspension fertilizers by A. 
V. Slack, chemical research super- 
visor in the Applied Research 
Branch of Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity’s Division of Chemical Develop- 
ment. He stated that only a half- 
dozen liquid fertilizer producers are 
making and selling salt-suspensions 
in substantial quantities. 

Mr. Slack reported that 40% of all 
liquid fertilizer mixers are using 
some wet-process phosphoric acid in 
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their product, and that 20% are us- 
ing it as the major source of P,Os. 

Citing advantages to the suspen- 
sions, he pointed out that: higher 
grades are feasible, such as 12-12-12, 
14-14-14 and 16-16-16; it allows the 
use of trace elements; it simplifies 
cold blending by eliminating the so- 
lution ceiling on: potash salts. 

However, Mr. Slack admitted 
there are some relatively minor dis- 
advantages to be subtracted from 
the benefits. He enumerated them 
as: cost of the suspending agent, 
complication of plant operation, pos- 
sible plugging of some nozzles, need 
for agitation before use, and ero- 
sion of equipment. 

The afternoon was given over to 
visitation of suppliers conference 
room exhibits. A new plan this year 
spurred members to make a com- 
plete tour of exhibitors. At registra- 
ticn, each delegate received a sheet 
divided off in squares like a check- 
erboard, with suppliers conference 
room numbers in the upper corner 
of each square; upon visiting each 
room, the exhibitor stamped his 
number in the proper square. After 
the squares were all filled, the dele- 
gate dropped his sheet into a box 
from which five prize winners were 
drawn at the annual banquet. 

After a ‘Dutch-treat’ cocktail hour 
and dinner that evening, a _ get- 
acquainted hour and floor show 
drew a capacity crowd. 

At the session the following morn- 
ing, Director John P. Dail, Jr., of 
Rex, Inc., Huntsville, Ala., presid- 
ed. Featured was a double panel.on 
additives and side dressing, mode- 
rated by John L. Strauss. 

Herb Day of Stauffer Chemical 
Co. covered insecticides. Earl C. 
Spurrier of Monsanto Chemical Co. 
talked on pesticides. Ellery L. Knake 
of University of Illinois had the 
herbicides topic. And Clark Sum- 
ner of A. R. Maas Chemical Div., 
Stauffer Chemical Co., spoke on 
trace elements. 

Four fertilizer mixing plant ex- 
ecutives contributed their thoughts 
and experience to the side dressing 
subject: L. T. ‘Stoney’ Stone of 
Goodpasture Grain & Milling Co., 
Brownfield, Texas; Jim Merriman of 
Merriman Fertilizers, . Monticello, 
Ill.; George Lippincott of Dorchester 
Fertilizer Co., Cambridge, Md.; and 
W. A. ‘Red’ Senesac, Senesac Fer- 
tilizers, Inc., Fowler, Ind. 

Most of the discussion centered 
around pre-emergence and _ post- 
emergence control of grass weeds in 
corn rows. Dr. .Knake pointed out 
that tests had shown giant foxtail to 
reduce corn yields 25% and soybean 
yields 30%. 
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SOLUTIONS PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS 
Top—Panel forum on additives to fertilizer solutions and side dressing was composed of 


(left to right): George P. Lippincott, Dorchester 


Fertilizer Co., Cambridge, Mo.; John .L. 


Strauss (moderator), Ris-Van Div., Armour Agricultural Chemical Co., Belmond, lowa; Ellery 


L. Knake, University of Illinois; Herb Day, Stauffer Chemical Co.; 


Chemical Div., Stauffer Chemical Co.; 


Senesac Fertilizers, Fowler, Ind 


Bottom—jJoe M. Bohlen and George M. Beal, 


Clark Sumner, A. R. Maas 


L. T. Stone, Goodpasture Grain & Milling Co., Brown- 
field, Texas; Jim Merriman, Merriman Fertilizers, Monticello,  Ill.; 


and W. A. Senesac, 


rural sociology professors ftom lowa State 


University, presented findings of their study-in-depth of fertilizer dealers in their state 


Dr. Day said that pre-emergence 
herbicides offer a challenge to the 
fertilizer mixer to develop an edu- 
cational program for dealers and 
farmers. Dr. Spurrier added that 
weed control must be included in 
the fertilizer and planting program 
planning, and that the farmer must 
have help in scheduling this pro- 
gram. It. was brought out that the 
weed problem should be examined 
at the same time the soil sample is 
taken. 


Post-emergence control was dis- 
cussed, and the concensus of opinion 
seemed to be that flame control was 
the only practical alternative to 
cultivation for .the present. Dr. 
Strauss reported one fall application 
of 2, 4 D in 14-7-7 liquid which kill- 
ed the bottom three leaves of the 
corn plants along with the weeds, 
but apparently did not damage yield, 
as the farmer reported a 12 bushel} 
increase on the treated plot. 


Turning to insecticides, one panel- 
ist eited experience ‘indicating that 
band application of insecticides (as 
with starter fertilizers) was not too 
effective, since it was too far from 
the seed. He recommended broad- 
casting, or placing the insecticide in 
the row with the seed. However, Dr. 
Strauss reported’ excellent exper- 
ience with aldrin and _ heptachlor 
applied with liquid starter fertiliz- 
er for control of corn rootworm, pro- 
vided the placement is banded one 
inch from the seed instead of two 
inches. 

Considering the problems of mix- 
ing pesticides into liquid fertilizers, 
the panel recommended a pre-mix 
test before mixing the materials to- 
gether in a tank, to avoid a ‘gook’ or 
‘gunk’ precipitation due to incompati- 
bility. Mixers were cautioned to 
watch the liquid fertilizer tempera- 
ture — and to cool it to under 150° 
F. — when mixing in aldrin, diel- 
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SOLUTIONS ASSOCIATION AWARDS 


Top: Archie V. Slack (left), chemical research 
supervisor in the Applied Research Uranch at 
Tennessee Valley Authority's Division of 
Chemical Development, received a_ special 
award from NFSA for his contributions to 
the development of liquid fertilizer tech- 
nology. Ernie Harper of Ayico Chemical Corp 
made the award 


Center: Wayne R. Johnson (right) of John 
son Brothers Mills, Shenandoah, lowa, was 
recipient of the association's ‘Man of the 
Year’ citation for his efforts since inception 
of NSFA. Dick Cecil of Cecil Fertilizers, .Sorg 
ho, Ky., presented the plaque. In the right 
foreground is Mrs. Don Humphrey of Kings- 
ton, Ohio 


Bottom: A new NFSA award this year was the 
plaque presented to retiring President Don 
Munpnrey (rignt) of Flo-Lizer, Inc., Kingston, 
Ohio, preserited by Director Bob West of 
Tryco Manufacturing Co., Decatur, ||| 


drin or endrin. They were also warn- 
ed to avoid using acid-form 2, 4 D in 
a solution which has a high degree 
of free ammonia content; ester-form 
2,4 D was recommended for solutions 
of this type. 

Generally it was considered that 
separate application of herbicides 
was better where practicable, and 
broadcast application of pre-emer- 
gence herbicides was recommended 
so that rainfall can carry the ma- 
terial into the top one or two inches 
of soil to catch germinating seeds. 

The ‘panel concluded‘ that herbi- 
cides will become progressively 
more selective, that systemic insec- 
ticides and fungicides will come for- 
ward at a rapid rate, and that in a 
generation or sooner cultivation may 
be entirely unnecessary. 
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Discussing trace elements, Dr. 
Sumner stated that in calcareous 
soils, tests often show an ample sup- 
ply of a trace element, yet defic- 
iency symptoms are evident in the 
crops. Often a_ specific treatment 
creates an evidence of deficiency of 
a different element, he said, and 
he described applications of iron, 
zinc and manganese together on 
some trials. 

California law requires a mini- 
mum of 1/10 of 1% guarantee as 
metal in metal sulfates, Dr. Sumner 
continued, but there has been some 
effort to get the state to lower the 
requirements where elements are 
furnished in chelate form, because 
there is scme evidence that this con- 
centration approaches the _ toxic 
range for some chelated elements. 

Foliar application came into the 
discussion, and a study was cited 
where 1% urea foliar-applied on 
citrus had increased uptake of iron 
and depressed uptake of zinc. Dr. 
Strauss told of applying ‘shotgun’ 
trace elements of trace elements in 
pesticides to truck crops. 

As the conversation turned to side 
dressing, the fertilizer mixers as- 
sumed a more prominent part. Mr. 
Stone said that in his area a decent 
cotton crop just can’t be made with- 
out side dressing, as pre-plant plus 
side-dress applications yield a half- 
bushel an acre more than pre-plant 
application alone. Another partici- 
pant stated that splitting some crops’ 
hitrogen requirements into two or 
three applications increased uptake 
efficiency by 15 to 25%. 

Mr. Senesac said there is a grow- 
ing trend among his two- and three- 
year customers to apply ‘no plow- 
down or pre-plant fertilizer, but to 
put on the entire application as side- 
inches height. 

Another panelist ‘described a sit- 
uation where a phosphorous defic- 
iency was evident on 36 inch-high 
corn, and the crop was side-dressed 
with high-phosphate mixed fertili 
zer. Phosphorus uptake was found 
within 10 to 14 days, and a signifi- 
cant yield increase was measured 
for the side-dressed plots (50 Ibs. 
N, 75-80 lbs. P.O; per acre) when 
compared with plots which did not 
receive the side: dressing. Still an- 
other panelist told of applying ni- 
trogen to corn just before tasseling; 
with a good rain, the yield was in- 
creased 13 bu./acre, dnd without rain 
cnly 2 bu./acre. 

Mr. Lippincott outlined a program 
of applying high-phosphate starter 
to corn, then side dressing with 75 
lbs. of N per acre; yields showed a 
consistent increase of 20 to 22 
bu./acre and ran over 50 bu./acre 


increase on one field. Side dressing 
is applied as soon as the corn comes 
through the ground. On truck crops, 
he told how late nitrogen applied 
in irrigation water greens-up sweet 
corn. and late urea applied the 
same way greens-up spinach, up- 
grading the crops’ market prices 
substantially. 

He also told of the success Dor- 
chester Fertilizer has had in selling 
a three-step fertilization program: 
which includes herbicide and insec- 
ticide applications. 

A recess followed the panel ses- 
sion, then Herbert G. True spoke 
on the psychological and creative 
factors in sales and sales manage- 
ment. 

NFSA Director Garvin C. Matthie- 
son of Allied Chemical’s Nitrogen 
Division presided at the afternoon 
session. The Role of the Dealer in 
Fertilizer Sales was the topic of 
George M. Beal and Joe M. Bohlen, 
professors of rural sociology at lowa 
State University, who treated the 
audience to a fast-paced summary 
of findings from their study-in-depth 
of the fertilizer dealer in Iowa and 
his role in the marketing of fertili- 
zers. (See COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER’S 
November issue for the ninth in 
their special series of articles de- 
tailing their findings and conclu- 
sions.) 

Most of the dealers ‘in the study 
failed.to realize the sales potential 
which fertilizer offers, Drs. Bohlen 
and Beal stated, although optimal 


Exhibits moved outdoors this year in the case 
of these two units which were too large to 
bring into the convention hotel, and were 
displayed in the parking lot adjacent to the 
hotel. Both are high-flotation units designed 
to apply liquid fertilizer under wet-field con- 
ditions such as those encountered this spring. 
Shown at the top is Agricultural Business 
Company's ‘Agri-Buoy’ applicator featuring 
‘swamp buggy’ pneumatic tires on the rear 
Shown below is C and S Manufacturing Cor- 
poration’s ‘Spra-Mobile’ low-compaction ap- 
plicator, equipped with Tokheim metering 
unit; pictured in front of the equipment are 
G. F. Branting, Allied Chemical -Corp., Nitro- 
gen Div., and Lloyd Reid, Senesac Soil Service, 
Fowler, Ind. 
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use of fertilizers by Iowa farmers 
would triple the volume of fertilizers 
sold. The average fertilizer use was 
found to be only $300 per farm, 
and 23% of farms don’t use fertili- 
zer at all, yet fertilizer represents 
the highest yield per dollar of farm 
input in the state. 

Using a pair of large flannelboards 
for visual presentation of the find- 
ings, the researchers pointed out 
that the farmer expects far more of 
the dealer — in terms of services 
and advice — than the dealer feels 
he should provide, in general. The 
average dealer’s fertilizer depart- 
ment for the study (which covered 
8% of the state’s 1800 dealers) pro- 
duced 14.5% of the total store vol- 
ume, and the average mark-up on 
fertilizer was 9.3% as compared 
with 14.4% on the remainder of the 
items. Only 9% of the dealers rated 
fertilizers as their main product, but 
these dealers sold 14% of the fer- 
tilizer. Only 26% of the dealers ac- 
counted for 73% of the fertilizer 
sold, and they averaged eight times 
the fertilizer sales of the remaining 
dealers. 


Similarly, 26% of the dealers saw 
fertilizer as a good money-maker in 
itself (these, not surprisingly, had 
the highest mark-ups), while 31% 
considered it an important customer 
service (these had lower mark-ups), 


another 26% saw it as just another 
service (these had still lower mark- 
ups), and 15% considered it not a 
money-maker but needed it to com- 
pete (these had the lowest mark- 
ups). 

The 26% of the dealers who sold 
73% of the fertilizers had these oth- 
er characteristics in common: offer- 
ed a progressive ‘service package’; 
were more progressive regarding new 
merchandising programs and tech- 
nology; had greater fertilizer knowl- 
edge; saw their role as consultants; 
offered more services; and fewer 
of them offered credit. 

Turning to the fertilizer informa- 
tion sources used by dealers, Drs. 
Beal and Bohlen found that com- 
mercial sources ranked at the top of 
the list, a reassuring fact to the in- 
dustry after the poor showing these 
sources made in some earlier studies 
of farmer attitudes and information 
sources. Top preference among com- 
mercial information sources was the 
fertilizer salesman, followed by c<m- 
pany publicaticns, the company it- 
self, and company clinics. 

Next most frequently mentioned 
information source for: dealers was 
the state agricultural college, follow- 
ed by good ‘farmers, farm papers, 
then dealer publications. 

However, 50% of the dealers re- 
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ported they received no help from 
the manufacturer or distributor of 
fertilizers, although 75% of the sales 
and merchandising ideas came from 
commercial sources, and 75% of the 
dealers wanted more information of 
this type. 

The survey turned up one espec- 
ially troublesome spot at dealer- 
ships: in general the bookkeeping 
systems are poor, and family busi- 
nesses and partnerships were the 
worst offenders on this score. Most 
dealers lumped fertilizer sales - in 
with many other items, so that they 
actually did not know how much 
income they had from fertilizer. 
The researchers had to use gross 
profit figures for fertilizer, since the 
majority of dealers kept books. so 
poorly that net profit could not be 
determined. 

Drawing implications from their 
findings, Drs. Bohlen and Beal call- 
ed upon the industry to-help up- 
grade the dealer’s management abil- 


—Solutions Convention... 


ity, to stress the role of services to 
the point that the dealer realizes he 
is selling not just a product but a 
service, and.to help boost the deal- 
er’s image of the fertilizer poten- 
tial. 

This concluded the final business 
session, and conference rooms were 
again opened until the ‘Dutch treat’ 
cocktail hour that preceded the an- 
nual banquet. 

President Don Humphrey presided 
at the banquet, where three honors 
were awarded (see pictures on page 
50). Frank W. Lovejoy, Socony Mo- 
bil Oil executive and a past presi- 
dent of the Sales Exe¢utives’ Club 
of. New York, was the featured 
speaker. His theme was that mar- 
kets are minds, and that marketing 
is communication, and he concluded 
that the prospect’s interpretation of 
these communications must receive 
foremost attention. 

On this note, NFSA’s 
meeting yet’ was concluded. 


‘biggest 


1. Norman Godden, Flo-Lizer, Kingston, Ohio, and Garvin C. Matthiesen, Allied Chemical Corp., 


Nitrogen Div.,. New York. 


2. Walter S. Colvin, Allied Chemical Corp., Nitrogen Div., and Loren Hopwood, Indian Point 


Farm Supply, Athens, Ill. 


3. Jack Criswell, Agricultural Ammonia Institute, Memphis, and Jim Browne, Canada Packers 


Fertilizer Div., Chatham, Ont. 


4. Mike Bazilli, Lely Ltd., Burlington, Ont., and Archie Slack, TVA, Wilson Dam, Ala. 


5. Ted Neeley, Potash Co. of America, Peoria, IIl:; Bob Peine, Peine Grain Co., Minier, Ill; 
and Harry Melton, Tri-County Liquid Fertilizer Co., Eldorado, Ill. 


6. Dave Rowan, R. K. Disser and P. W. Williamson, Tokheim Corp., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
7. Harry Allen, Allerton Supply Co., Allerton, Ill., and Chuck Trunkey, U.S. Industrial Chemi- 


cals Co., Chicago. 


8. Ed Kapusta, Potash Co. of America, New York, and Louis E. Frank, Midwest Plant Food, 


Napoleon, Ohio. 


9. Bob. Kays, Prior Products Co., Miami; Eddie Crouse, C-D Chemical Co., Liberty, Ind.; and 


Dave Mueller, Prior Products Co., Dalla 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Our apologies to our many friends at the NFSA meeting whose pictures we 
were unable to make. We were plagued with camera trouble throughout the convention; one 
day the flash attachment failed to operate, and the next day the camera itself wouldn’t work, 
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Fertilizer Safety Section 
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at 
National Safety 
Council Annual 
Convention 


On October 16 and 17 at the Pick- 


Congress Hotel, Chicago, the Ferti- 
lizer Section of the National Safety 
Council held a two-day meeting dur- 
ing the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 


As at fertilizer safety schools held 


elsewhere over. the country, empha- 
sis at the meeting was on the ne- 
cessity for adequate instruction in 
accident prevention work and the 
need to convince top management of 
the effect of safety work on the pro- 
fit and loss statement. 


Chairman A. I. 
Director, Phillips 


General Raney, 


Chemical 


Speaking on “Accident Prevention 
L. K. Jonas, 


the Executive Committee of 
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Reports 


ship increased to 105 companies éomprising 300 plants 


R of PROGRESS 


Highlights of the industry's Safety Section show real progress 


. Member 


. Five successful 


safety schools were held in different areas of the couniry, attendance reported — 


as the best to date 


. The Section’s Executive Committee met 3 


times 


during the year, voted to increase the number of. members in the committee 


safety work is 


growing in the industry so a larger committee is required; 


5 new members were added) . . . Fertilizer Safety Contest rules will be 


published right after the first of the year. 
was finally completed and is available . 


worked out a 5 year plan. 


Chief, Supervisory Development Di- 
vision, Texas Engineering Extension 
Service, Texas A. & M., College Sta- 
tion, Texas, pointed out that effec- 
tive instruction is the key to safe 
practices; that many safety prob- 
lems are. related to communications 
within the plant, and that emergen- 
cies often might, be avoided by ef- 
fective communication. NPFI’s Bill 
Ritnour assisted Mr. Jonas in demon- 
strating the “Communimeter,” a 
gadget which can be manipulated 
successfully only -as a result of ac- 
curate communication between, in- 
structor and operator. As Bill puts 
it: “This demonstration indicated: 
(1) that words mean different things 
to different people, (2) that it is all 
but impossible for an instructor to 
convey a picture or concept so that 
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Norfolk; W. C. ‘Creel, 
Labor, 
Cooperative Farm Chemicals 
Schrock Bros 
R. Simplot Co., 
Elmer C. Perrine, director of technical service, Nitrogen Div., 
Chemical Corp., New York, and chairman, Nominating Committee; E 
Jores, midwest: technical service manager, 
lied Chemical Corp., 


Co., Congerville, Ill.; 


treasurer, 


.. The industry's “Safety Guide” 
[he Fertilizer Safety Section has 


the operator will perceive the same 
image that the instructor had in 
mind; (3) that the instructor has no 
way of knowing exactly what “pic- 
ture” he conveys without adequate 
“feedback”’; (4) that the mind avoids 
detail; (5) that because a concept is 
clear to the instructor, often he as- 
sumes that the operator understands; 
(6) that most people will resort to 
trial and error in preference to read- 
ing written instruction; (7) that peo- 
ple with only a hazy concept of what 
they would like to communicate of- 
ten attempt to impart their ideas to 
others.” 


Supervisors who issue instructions, often 
don’t make them clear. As Alice in Wonder- 
land put it: “When | use a word it means 
just exactly what | choose it to mean.” 


safety director, State of North 
R. D. Chamberlin, safety super- 
Assoc., Lawrence, Kansas; Ray 
R. S. Brown, safety di- 
Minerals & Chemical Div., Pocatello, Idaho; 
Allied 


Raleigh; 


Nitrogen Division, Al- 


Indianapolis; C. -E. Alkire, superintendent, W. R 
Grace & Co., New Albany, tnda.; Quentin S. Lee, airecror, Plant Food 
The Cotton Producers Assoc., 
safety director, Fertilizer Manufacturing Cooperative, Baltimore; A. | 
Raney, safety director, Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla.; 

Bradley 
Ellison, protection supervisor, Micsissippi Chemical Corp., Yazoo City; 
William S. Ritnour, 


Atlanta; George F. Dietz, 


& A:sociates, Newark, N. J.; M. C 


National Plant Food Institute, Wash 
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The following were elected 
officers of the Fertilizer Sec- 
tion for 1961.62: General 
Chairman, Gaither T. Newnam, 
Director of Industrial Relations 
Insurance and Safety, Smith- 
Douglas Co., Inc., Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia; Vice-Chairman, John S. 
Mark, Manager, Fertilizer 
Manufacturing Division, Farm 
Bureau Cooperative Associa- 
tion, Inc., Columbus, Ohio, and 
Secretary, C. S. Griffith, Su- 
perintendent. Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Elmer C. Perrine, Director of 
Technical Service, Nitrogen 
Division, Allied Chemical 
Corporation, New York, was 
Chairman of the Nominating 
Committee. 


“I'd rather see a lesson 

Than hear one any day.” ... 
Verbal communication is extremely difficult 
to put over, 


Do you say what you mean? Remember, 
the operator doesn’t see the problem the way 
you see it. And, no one will ever admit he 
doesn’t understand .what you tell him, 


Do. you mean what you say? 

It isn’t easy — in a language that has 
73 meanings for the word “round” and 500 
words in it with 15,000 meanings. 


A paper, “Hernia and Strains in 
the Fertilizer Industry” by Dr. Jo- 
seph M. Bosworth, Division Medical 
Director, Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company; Atlanta, was presented by 
Dr. John A. Palese of the same com- 
pany. He pointed to the vast loss in 
work: days due to hernia and said 
that some people by heredity were 
predisposed to hernia. He advocated 
thorough physical examinations for 
prospective employees and fitting 
new employees to the jobs, giving 
light physical work to those who 
have hernia predispositions. He fur- 
ther indicated that a thorough exam- 
ination of work records should be 
made for each employee: to deter- 
mine if he has a history of back 
trouble and suggested X-ray of spi- 
nal columns where there is doubt. 
In other words, spend the money to 
find out the score rather than wait 
to correct after the damage is done. 
The highest cost at the beginning is 
the cheapest in the end. In case an 
employee develops back injuries or 
strain on the job, he said a prompt 
investigation and disposition of the 
claim should be made. Guide to pro- 
per lifting: 

1. Never try to lift beyond your 
strength. 2. Always crouch down. to 
what you are going to lift. 3. Get a 
good footing, placing feet eight to 
twelve inches apart. 4..-Get a firm 
grip with fingers underneath the 
load whenever possible. 5. Keep your 
arms straight and keep your back 
in as nearly a straight up-and-down 
position as possible. 6. Lift gradual- 
ly — avoid jerky motions. 7. Avoid 
twisting motions by shifting position 
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Gaither .T.°Newnam (center), director of. Industrial Relations, Insurance and Safety, Smith- 
Douglass Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va., was elected General Chairman of the Fertilizer Section, 
National Safety Council... He’ is shown with the newly elected «vice-chairman and program 


chairman of the Section, John S. Mark (left), 


manager, Fertilizer Manufacturing Division, 


Farm Bureau Cooperative Association, Inc., Columbus, Ohio, and C. S. Griffith, Superintendent, 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Cincinnati, 


of feet. 8. Lift by standing up or by 
pushing up with the strong leg mus- 
cles. This takes the strain off the 
back muscles. 9. Put things down 
by generally reversing -the above 
methods. 10. Learn the trick or 
knack. 


“Most back injuries either get better or 
worse, rarely are static.” —Dr. John A. 
Palese. 

Dr. Palese said that each super- 
visor should train his employees in 
lifting techniques with timely fol- 
low-up so their work habits will 
be right. 

The second day’s session, with 
the newly elected General Chair- 
man, Gaither T. Newnam, presiding, 
was opened with a luncheon at 
which J. S. Queener, Manager, Safe- 
ty and Fire Protection Division, Em- 
ployee Relations Department, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Delaware discussed, 
“Why -You Should Have an Off-the- 
Job Safety Program.” Mr. Queener 
pointed out that other than from a 


“Profits are harder to make — a good 
safety program can improve the profit pic- 
ture’... “Everyore should develop a sub- 
conscious safety attitude so that habit will 
help to look atter you.”’ —J. S$. Queener. 


humanitarian view, an off-the-job 
safety program is needed to lower 
industry costs, both direct and _in- 
direct. He said that promotion of off- 
the-job ‘safety involves the entire 
family and results in greater safety 
consciousness at home and on the 
job; that the public believes that in- 
dustry has a: responsibility in this 
area as well as in other community 
welfare projects. Off-the-job safety 
helps. industry to be a good com- 
munity neighbor and also helps re- 
duce the cost of operation. 

A discussion of ‘“Management’s 
Role in Accident Prevention” by C. 


Ohio, newly elected Secretary 


“Confidence comes froth competence which 
assures success. Spectacular accomplishment 
comes from many small accomplishments.” 
—C_ E. Alexander. 


E. Alexander, Director of Public Re- 
lations, Illinois Farm Supply Co., 
Blcomington, Illinois, followed. He 
suggested that “safety men” take a 
serious look at themselves—whether 
they are a part of the problem or 
part: of the answer. Next he sug- 
gested a look at the job to keep 
abreast of changes. Summarizing, he 
said that safety people represent a 
most important activity and that 
they must learn to be good salesmen 
to sell’ safety to top management 
and to convince them of the relation 
of safety to profits. 

Continuing the meeting, T. A. 
Bayley, Plant Superintendent, Amer- 
ican Agricultural Chemical Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, spoke on 
“How to Eliminate the Risk of Over- 
hangs. in Fertilizer Piles.” Mr. Bay- 
ley gave as cause of overhangs: 1. 
Inefficient blasting; 2. Cracks or 
fractures in.the pile; 3. Material 
lumps of indeterminable size left on 
face; 4. Under cutting; and 5. Con- 
struction of buildings. 

As a partial solution, he suggest- 


T. A. Bayley’s. American Agricultural Chem- 
ical Company plant in Cleveland has over 
one million man hours without: an accident; 
the plant averages 100 men throughout the 
year and 150 during peak season. They have 
the support of top management and the men 
themselves are for their safety program. 


ed “shooting the pile” from the top, 
more effective drilling practices, me- 
chanical devices to break up lumps, 
and improved: bulkhead construction. 
He said that as ‘soon as. the pile be- 
came hazardous indicating danger of 
falling, it is time to do something— 
don’t wait. Recognize the danger, re- 
port it and remove the hazard, he 
said. 





1. Ansel 1° Raney, Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okja.; Gray- 
son Morris, Cooperative Fertilizer Service of Richmond, Richmond 
Va.; George Dietz, Fertilizer Manufacturing Cooperative, Baltimore 
2. Quentin Lee, Cotton Producrs Association, Atlanta; Bill Ritnour 
National Plant Food Irstitute, Washington; E. M. Jones, Allied Chemi 


4. Bill Stone, Wilson & Toomer Fertilizer Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Robert Freeman, Hooker Chemical Co., Houston; R. D. Chamberlin, 
Coo,erative Farm Chemicals As n., Lawrence, Kansas. 

5. Elmer Perrine, Allied Chemical Corp., New York; A. B. Pettit, 


cal Corp., Indianapolis 


3. Ray Engel, Schrock Fertilizer Service, Congerville, Ill.; Carl’ Alkire 
James W. Smith, Western Phosphates 


W. R. Grace, New Albany, Ind.; 
Salt Lake City 

“How to Use the ‘Serious Injury 
Index’ as a’ Measurement of an Ac- 
cident Prevention Program” was the 
subject of O. C. Haier, Manager, 
Safety and Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, The Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), 
Cleveland. Mr. Haier felt that disab- 
ling injuries alone is not the proper 
tool to measure an accident preven- 
tion program. He suggested that 
more attention be paid to injuries 
necessitating first aid to non-disab- 
ling injuries as a key to a safety 
program and as a way to aid in 
avoiding more serious disabling ac- 
cidents. He emphasized the develop- 
ment of safety consciousness. Vari- 
ations of injuries within limits of 
control enable a company to reset 
its sights on preventing injuries, he 
said. 

An “Electrical and Fire Demon- 
stration—The Chemistry of Fire and 
Static Electricity’’ was presented by 


About fire . 
million matches; 1 match can destroy a. mil- 
lion trees. —A. E. Carter. 


A. E. Carter, Fire Marshal, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours, & Co., Inc., Kins- 
ton, N.C. Mr. Carter told the group 
that to have fire there must be a 
combination of fuel, air- and heat 
and that when any of the three is 
taken away, the fire will be extin- 
guished. He demonstrated that com- 
bustible materials, either solid or 
liquid, must be vaporized before 
they will burn. He stressed the im- 
portance of understanding the char- 
acteristics of the. fuel. His demon- 
strations emphasized the danger of 
static electricity. He cited cases of 
fire and explosions it has caused. 
Ail safety people need to pay more 
attention to this area of safety, he 
said. Summarizing, he said, safety 
is knowing the hazards and taking 
proper precautions against them. 
On Monday prior to the official 
opening of the Fertilizer Section 
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. . A single tree can produce 1° 


Wm. R. Bradley & Associates, Newark, N.J.; E O Burroughs F. S 
Royster Guano Co., Norfolk. 

7. Marshall Peterson, National Safety Council, Chicago; C. S. Griffith, 
Virginia-Carolina Chernical Co., Cincinnati; 


Mike Ellison, Mississippi 


Chemical Corp., Yazoo City, Miss 


meetings, the National Plant Food 
Institute was host at a luncheon for 
members of the Executive Commit- 
tee. The Institute was represented 
by William S. Ritnour, Treasurer. 
Wednesday morning, October 18 
was devoted to a meeting of .the 
Executive Committee of the Fertili- 
zer Section. Members of the Execu- 
tive Committee are as follows: 


General Chairman—Gaither T Newnam, 
Director of Industrial Relations, Insurance and 
Safety, Smith-Douwglass Company, Inc., Nor- 
folk. Virginia; Vice-Chairman and Program 
Chairman—John S. Mark, Manager,” Ferfili- 
zer Manufacturing .Division, Farm Bureau 
Coop. Association, Inc., Columbus, Ohio; Sec- 
retary—C. .S. Griffith, Superintendent, Vir- 
inia Carolina Chemical Corp., St. Bernard 
tation, Cincinnati 17, Ohio; Newsletter. Edi- 
tor—George F. Dietz, Safety Director, Fer- 
tilizer Manufacturing Cooperative, 1800 South 
Clinton Street, Baltimore 24, Maryland; As- 
sistant Newsletter Editor—Elmer C. Perrine, 
Director of Technical Service, Nitrogen Di- 
vision—Allied Chemical Corp., 40 Rector 
Street, New York 6, New York; National Plant 
Food Institute—Liaison and Public Relations 
Committee Chairman—William 5S. _ Ritriour, 
Treasurer, National Plant Food Institute, 1700 
K. Street, .IN.W., Washington 6, D.C.; Engi- 
neering Committee Chairman—E. M. Jones, 
Midwest Product Manager, Nitrogen Division, 
Allied Chemical Corporation, 6060 College 
Avenue, Indianapolis 20, Indiana; Membership 
Committee Chairman, also Nominating Com- 
mittee Chairman—-A. |. Raney, Safety Direc- 
tor, Phillips Chemical- Company, Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma; Statistics & Contest Committee 
Chairman—W.- A. Stone, General Supervisor, 
Production & Safety, Wilson & Toomer Fer 
tilizer Co:, Jacksonville, Florida; Insurance 
and Legislative Committee Chairman—E. O 
Burroughs, Jr., Manager, Insurance Depart- 
ment, F. 5. Royster Guano Company, P. O 
Box 1940, Norfolk, Virginia; Research Com- 
mittee Chairman—John E. Smith, Safety Di- 
rector, Spencer Chemical Company, Pittsburg, 
Kansas; Supervisory Training Committee 
Chairman-——W. C. Creel, Safety Director, State 
of North Carolina, Department of Labor, 
Raleigh, North Carolina; Off-Thé-Job Safety 
Chairman—James W. Smith, Production Su- 
perintendent, Western Phosphates, Inc., P.O 
Box 893, Salt Lake City 10, Utah; Staff Rep 
resentative—Marshall E. Peterson, National 


. Safety Council, 425 North Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago 11, Illinois; Members-At-Large—F 
A. Gerard, Manager of Safety, Olin Mathie- 
som Chemical Corp., 745° Fifth Avenue. New 
York 22, New York; C. E. Alkire, Superinten- 
de..t, W. k. Grace & Company, Davi on Chen 
ical Division, P.O. Box 350, New Albany, In 
diara; M. C. Ellison, Protection Supervisor, 
Mississippi Chemical Corporation, Yazoo City, 
Mississippi; E. J. Largant, Industria] Hygienist, 
Reynolds Metals Company, Richmond 18, 
Virginia; G. B. Morris, Manager, Production & 
Construction, Cooperative Fertilizer Service, 
Inc., P.O. Box 1656, Richmond 13, Virginia; 
J: L. Shopen, Safety Director, Consumers Co- 
operative Association, P.O. Box 7305, Kan- 
sas City. 16, Missouri; Quentin S. Lee, Direc- 
tor. Plart Food Prod:iction, The Cotto- Pro- 
ducers Association, P.O. Box .2210, Atlanta 
1, Georgia; toster Rinefort, Satety Director, 


Plant Food Division, International Minerals 
and Chemical Corp., 5401 Old Orchard Road, 
Skokie, Illinois; D. W. Flagler, Superinten- 
dent of Maintenance, Florida Phosphate Di- 
vision, W. R. Grace and Company, P.O. Box 
471, Bartow, Florida; A. B. Pettit, William 
R. Bradley and Associates, 18 Green Street, 
Nework 2, New Jersey; Ray Engel, Schrock 
Bros. Co., Congerville, Illinois; Larry Riley, 
Safety Director, O. M. Scott & Sons, Marys 
ville, Ohio; D. Chamberlin, Safety Super- 
visor, Cooperative Farm Chemicals Assoc., P 
O. Box 80, Lawrence, Kansas; G. M. Douglas, 
Industrial Relations, Swift & Company, Phos- 
phate Center, P.O. Box 208, Bartow, Florida; 
J. C. Reeves, Production Manager, Robertson 
Chemical Corporation, Wainwright Building, 
Bute & Duke Streets, Norfolk, Virginia; A 
Palmer, Pla-t Superintendent, Planters Fer- 
tilizer & Phosphate Company, P.O. Box 4857, 
Charleston Heights, South Carolina; J. C. Ink, 
Supervisor, The Consolidated Mining & Smelt 
ing Company of Canada, Ltd., Trail. B. 4 
Canada; R..S. Brown, Safety Director, J. R 
Simplot Company, Minerals & Chemical Di- 
vision, P.O. Box 912, Pocatello, Idaho; Gene 
Harlan, Personnel Department, Indiana Farm 
Bureau Cooperative Assn., Inc., 47 South 
Pennsylvania Street, Indianapolis 9, Indiana; 
R. L. Freeman, Supervisor, Safety and Main- 
tenance, Hooker Chemical Corporation, Phos- 
phorus Division, P.O. Box 9878, Houston 15, 
Texas; Charles Franklin, Technical Representa- 
tive, International Minerals and Chemical 
Corp., 300 Fall Creek Parkway, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


NE Regional 
Safety School 


The Northeastern Regional School 
en Accident Prevention in fertilizer 
plants will be held on December 7 
and 8, 1961 at the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations, Room 525—The’° French 
Building, 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. This school is one of 5 
being held during 1961. It is under 
the sponsorship of the National 
Plant Food Institute and the Ferti- 
lizer Section of the National Safety 
Council. 

W. C. Creel of the North Caro- 
lina Department of Labor is’ chair- 
man of the supervisory training 
project; Elmer Perrine of Allied 
Chemical Corporation, New York 
City, is director of the school; and 
Harlan B. Perrins of the New York 
State School of Industrial and La- 
bor Relations is the chief instructor. 

An outstanding program with top 
flight men as instructors has been 
arranged. 
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New 1100 TPD 
Concentrated Complete Fertilizer 
Granulation Plant 


8 The more than 40-year-old experience of the Dorr- 
Designed by Oliver organization in designing or equipping nearly 


50 fertilizer projects in 17 countries has been utilized 


DORR-OLIVER — Gcc¥. sratulstion plant in the British Common- 


wealth and one of the largest in the world. 


for Imperial Chemical The plant is the latest addition to the immense 


1100-acre chemical complex operated by Imperial 
Chemical Industries Limited at Billingham, England. 
Industries Limited Sulphate of ammonia, monoammonium phosphate and 
muriate of potash are combined by the Dorrceo Granu- 
lar Fertilizer Process to form a concentrated com- 
plete 12-12-18 fertilizer. Two processing units 
produce a total of 1100 tons per day. Advanced design 
and extensive use of instrumentation results in high 
productivity with a relatively small labor force. 

If you are interested in the field of fertilizer pro- 
duction, call for a preliminary discussien, or write for 
information to Dorr-Oliver Incorporated, Stamford, 
Connecticut. 

The services of Dorr-Oliver cover all phases of 
fertilizer plant design, from economic analysis to 
supervision of initial operation. 


( 


“DORR-OLIVER. 


a . ¥ WORLD-WIDE RESEARCH ¢ ENGINEERING * EQUIPMENT 


Dorrco—T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat 
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Fertilizer Control Officials 


The fifteenth annual convention 
of the Association of American Fer- 
tilizer Control Officials was held 
October 26 at the Woodner Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. Total registered 
attendance was 176 including: 83 
representatives of the fertilizer in- 
dustry, 71 control officials, 17 from 
USDA, 3 representatives from NPFI, 
and 2 members of the press. Last 
year total attendance was 165; fer- 
tilizer industry attendance 60. 

On the evening of October 25th, 
the National Plant Food Institute 
hosted a buffet dinner which preced- 
ed the states relations committee 
session always held by the control 
officials the evening prior to the day 
of their meeting. 

Maurice B. Rowe, chairman, States 
Relations Committee, Richmond, 
Virginia, presided at the evening 
meeting and introduced the follow- 
ing subjects for discussion: 

1. How much detail should be pre- 
sented in quarterly or annual publi- 
cations on results of analyses by 
state control officials? 

2. Is grade labeling legislation for 
Specialty Fertilizer in the public in- 
terest? 

3. What policy should the control 
official follow in sampling and ana- 
lyzing the numeruus specialty ferti- 
lizers now offered for non-farm use? 
What is the answer to assessing pen- 
alties on small quantities? What is 
the trend in package size? 

4. The Quinolium method for phos- 
phate determination — pros and 
cons? 

5. What can be done to correct 
the expression “available phosphoric 
acid” as now used in fertilizer guar- 
antees? Does the move to change 


guarantees for phosphate -and potash 
to elemental basis offer opportunity 
to correct or improve terminology? 

In his opening address president 
C. V. Marshall, Ottawa, Canada, 
stressed the cooperation that exists 
between the fertilizer industry and 
the control officials in their work 
toward a unified program to increase 
farm income, and reviewed some of 
the aims and accomplishments of the 
control group. 

Dr. Robert C. Edwards, president, 
Clemson College, Clemson, S.C., in 
his talk on the Land Grant Colleges 
and American Agriculture, spoke of 
the signing of the Morrill Act, which 
is the foundation of Land-Grant edu- 
cation in this nation. As a result of 
this legislation, 50 states plus Puerto 
Rico have developed 68 fine colleges 
and universities which today repre- 
sent the largest segment of Ameri- 
can higher education at the under- 
graduate and graduate level. He ex- 
pressed concern about the general 
lack of knowledge that exists 
throughout America today as to the 
importance of quality education at 
all levels and said that the lack of 
knowledge about the Land-Grant 
colleges and state universities, and 
the many fine programs being ad- 
ministered by them — which direct- 
ly benefit all our people — is even 
more astounding. 

Dr. Edwards presented the film 
“This is Clemson” which was pro- 
duced to point up the importance of 
agricultural teaching, research, and 
extension, along with the.other pub- 
lic service activities, to the success of 
agriculture. 

“Fertilizers and Our Changing Ag- 
riculture” was title of the talk giv- 


1. New -officers elected for 1962: president, 
J. W. Kuzmeski, Amherst, Massachusetts; vice 
president, Harry J. Fisher, New Haven, Con- 
necticut; secretary-treasurer, Bruce Cloaninger 
Clemson, South Carolina 


2. Gordon Cunningham, Tennessee Corporation, 
Atlanta, Georgia; Dr. W. H. Garman, National 


- Plant Food Institute; Washington, D.C.; AAFCO 


president C. V. Marshall; Ottawa, Canada. 


3. C. V. Marshall, retiring president, receives 
plaque presented him by his good friend, 
Henry A. Davis, for the Association in recog- 
nition of his .services 


4. Dr. R. C. Edwards, president, Clemson 
College, Clemson, South Carolina; Dr. F. W 


“Quackenbush, Purdue University, Lafayette, 


Indiana; Dr. S. F. Thornton, Royster Guano 
Company, Norfolk, Virginia; Carl W. Carlson 
USDA, Beltsville, Maryland ; 


Meeting 


en by Dr. W. H. Garman, National 
Plant Food Institute. Dr. Garman 
said that everybody today knows 
that in recent years the U. S. farmer 
has been in a drastic cost-price 
squeeze, which is likely to. continue 
in the 1960s. The alternative, he said, 
will be to produce farm products 
more and more efficiently and our 
agricultural institutions will provide 
the farmer with the technology ne- 
cessary to do this. 

According to Dr. Garman, for each 
dollar the farmer used in buying a 
ton of fertilizer in 1910-14, he spent 
$1.02 in 1935-39 $1.43 in 1947-49; and 
$1.53 -in June of this year. These 
figures make it clearly evident that 
the price the farmer paid for fer- 
tilizer advanced less than the price 
he received for his products. But this 
is only part of. the story as in 1910- 
14, the average plant nutrient con- 
tent of all fertilizer bought by the 
farmer was approximately 15.0 per 
cent. For the period 1935-39 it aver- 
aged approximately 18.8 per cent; 
during 1947-49 it averaged approxi- 
mately 22.4. per cent, and for the 
fertilizer year 1958-59 it was 29.3 
per cent. This means that for each 
one per cent of plant nutrients a 
farmer purchased in his fertilizer 
during 1910-14, he purchased 1.25 as 
much in 1935-39, 1.49 times as much 
in 1947-49, and 1.96 times as much 
in 1958-59. 

In spite of promised curtailed pro- 
duction, Dr. Garman continued, as 
a result of government programs, 
the picture for plant food use looks 
bright. And he anticipates a steady 
rise in plant nutrient use during 
the 1960s — this based upon USDA 
estimates combined with his own 
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estimates of increased rate of plant 
food use per acre. Dr. Garman is 
confident that farmers will continue 
their upward trend in plant food 
use per acre because there is no 
other single input which promises a 
greater return in net profit per 
acre. 

Dr. F. W. Quackenbush of La- 
fayette, Indiana, was moderator of 
the afternoon panel session on Sec- 
ondary, Minor and Trace Elements. 
Each of the four panel participants 
presented papers. Dr. Frank G. 
Viets, Jr., Soil Scientist, USDA, Fort 
Collins, Colorado, was unable to at- 
tend due to the death of his father 
so his paper, “Agronomic Needs for 
Secondary and Microelements”, was 
read by Carl Carlson, USDA, Belts- 
ville. 

According to Dr. Viets, each of the 
micro and secondary elements poses 
its own problems because of differ- 
ences in chemical properties which 
affect its behavior in soils and func- 
tions in plants. Money spent on all 
microelement research in the soil 
plant field is probably: less than 
that spent on just N or P. So we 
have a long way yet to go in getting 
even a fair understanding of these 
all-important catalyses of life. 


What to use as sources of micro- 
elements and what happens to avail- 
ability when they are mixed with 
other chemicals in fertilizers is a 
problem beset with the fact that 
chemists talk more than plants do. 
We simply have not asked the plants 
enough questions yet so that their 
answers can be interpreted in chem- 
ical language. Agronomic knowl- 
edge has not yet reached the point 
where chemical tests for availabil- 
ity should be imposed on the fer- 
tilizer industry. 


Robert E. Lucas, Soil Science De- 
partment, Michigan State University, 
talked on Diagnosis and Recommen- 
dation of Secondary and Minor Ele- 
ments. Said Mr. Lucas: “Because of 
glacial action, the soils of Michigan 
are extremely variable in parent ma- 
terial texture, and drainage. Under 
such conditions, plant nutrition prob- 
lems are more complex. Secondary 
and minor element deficiencies in 
crops, though not widespread, do 
appear in many areas. Workers in 
soil fertility are often called upon 
to diagnose the problems in crops 
and make recommendations for con- 
trol of the disorder. The secondary 
elements that concern us are cal- 
cium, magnesium, sodium, and sul- 
phur. The minor elements are iron, 
manganese, boron, zinc, copper and 
molybdenum.” 


Mr. Lucas continued his talk with 
an outline of the steps to be con- 
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sidered in determining plant nu- 
trient problems; also the effect of 
secondary and micronutrients de- 
ficiencies in crops and their recom- 
mendation for. each. 

Mr. Lucas concluded his talk with 
a description of regulations in force 
in Michigan which permit the ad- 
dition of minor or secondary ele- 
ments to any grade which has been 
licensed. The amount permitted is 
limited to an option of one of three 
selections for each plant nutrient. 
The limitation helps prevent endless 
numbers of combinations. He .de- 
tailed the information Michigan re- 
quires on labels or tags when minor 
or ‘secondary elements are added to 
a licensed fertilizer. The system has 
been used in Michigan for six years 
— the growers understand it, the 
fertilizer manufacturers like it be- 
cause it is easy to handle requests 
for special fertilizer mixtures and 
they do not need to have a license 
for every odd formulation. Exten- 
sion workers and others have also 
found the procedure to work satis- 
factorily. 

“Our chief criticism of the propos- 
ed regulations for adoption under 
state fertilizer laws,” said Mr. Lucas, 
“is the low minimum values permit- 
ted. We find that our minimum val- 
ues are at least tenfold greater. For 
example, if manganese is needed, we 
recommend 5 to 40 pounds per acre 
depending upon soil condition, fer- 
tilizer placement and the crop 
grown. To obtain our minimum rate 
of 5 pounds would require 10,000 
pounds of fertilizer as suggested by 
the proposed regulation. We feel 
strongly that the proposal will open 
the door for many claims which will 
obviously not correct’ a plant nu- 
trient problem.” 


Gordon’ Cunningham, Tennessee 
Corporation, Atlanta, Georgia, spoke 
briefly on the sale and distribution 
of secondary and micronutrients. 

S. F. Thornton, F. S. Royster Gua- 
no Company, Norfolk, Virginia, dis- 
cussed Secondary and Micro Nu- 
trients as Related to Mixed Fertili- 
zer Production. The time is past, he 
said, when N-P-K alone can do the 
job expected of fertilizers under 
modern farming conditions. And 
there is strong evidence to indicate 
that we do have with us serious 
secondary and micro nutrient prob- 
lems, that we now have many more 
deficiencies than we. have had in 
the past. Progress has been made 
but as yet no generally acceptable 
method for handling the micro nu- 
trient problem has been developed 
by fertilizer producers. 


Two approaches are most com- 
monly followed with mixed fertilizer 


— (a) adding relatively large 
amounts of micro nutrients to take 
care of established needs, and (b) 
adding relatively small amounts of 
micro nutrient mixtures to fertilizers 
intended for general use. When ‘he 
adds micro nutrients to his fertilizer, 
the producer recognizes full well 
these are not a cure-all for our un- 
solved nutritional problems. But he 
has demonstrated to his satisfaction 
that the micro nutrients do have a 
place in his fertilizer program. And 
his farmer customers seem to agree. 


Current interest is centered around 
the labeling problem, said Mr. 
Thornton. Most state fertilizer laws 
now in force either ignore this prob- 
lem or fail to set up definite micro 
nutrient procedures and standards. 
Under such conditions it is to be ex- 
pected that requirements will vary 
widely from state to state and that 
considerable confusion will exist. An 
important step toward reduction of 
this confusion was, in his opinion, 
made in Chicago on August 25, 1961, 
at a meeting called by the Commit- 
tee on Fertilizer Guarantees and 
Tolerances of the .Association of 
American Fertilizer Control Officials 
and attended by selected representa- 
tives of A.A.F.C.O., the Soil Science 
Society of America and the Ameri- 
can. Society of Agronomy, and the 
fertilizer industry. At this meeting a 
statement of policy was drafted and 
unanimously approved in the form 
of a regulation proposed for adop- 
tion under state fertilizer laws and 
for inclusion as a regulation under 
the model fertilizer law. 


“This proposed regulation express- 
es the thoughts of a rather large 
group of well informed individuals 
representing the various interests 
and regions involved,” said Mr. 
Thornton, “it is my strong convic- 
tion that it deserves the sincere and 
enthusiastic support of all of us.” 


Winding up the program was a re- 
port on new legislation given by El- 
mer Christensen, Utah Department 
of Agriculture, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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‘Proof of the pudding’— 


Allied Pictures Dealers and Farmers 


Who Cashed-in on Sell Enuf’ Program 


At a premiere showing of a new 
slide film series to liquid fertilizer 
manufacturers and distributors, Al- 
lied Chemical Corporation’s Nitrogen 
Division demonstrated the results of 
a year’s profits to dealers and farm- 
ers who participated in their Sell 
Enuf campaign launched a year ago. 


Near-continuous showings of the 
film sequence were featured in a 
special suite at the annual conven- 
tion of National Fertilizer Solutions 
Association in Chicago October 30- 
November 1. At the same convention 
a year earlier, Allied had taken the 
wraps off its Sell Enuf promotion 
campaign. 


This year’s presentation was built 
around a circle tour of the east-of- 
the-Rockies U.S., visiting every sec- 
tion and highlighting dealers and 
farmers who had profited by joining 
in the plan to maximize yields and 
profits by applying ‘enuf’ Arcadian 
Golden Uran, Nitrana and Feran. 


Narrated by Nitrogen Division 
Agronomist Howard Lathrope, the 
pictorial journey launched itself 
from Chicago, the convention site, 
into the Indiana-Michigan-Ohio area. 
Color slides showed demonstration 
plots of corn where adequate appli- 
cations of Uran had made a hundred 
dollar- bushel difference in yields 
compared with the ‘starvation alley’ 
check plots immediately alongside, 
which yielded only 41 bushels an 
acre. 


In the ‘thumb’ of Michigan, bene- 
fits of Nitrana side dressings on su- 
gar. beets were pictured in acres 
yielding 30 to 33 tons. Also pointed 
out were the leisure-hour activities 
of farmers who had saved enough 
time and made enough exira profit 
to excel at hobbies. 


Other slides illustrated preplant 
and_ side-dressing applications of 
fertilizer to corn, as well as top 
dressing of wheat. 


High yields of cabbage and to- 
matoes were the subjects of more 
color slides from Ohio. 


Turning to the Northeast, the tour 
passed through the hills of Pennsyl- 
vania, stopping to cite a dealer who 
had doubled his volume this year 
by joining the Sell Enuf program. 


<Key to Pictures 


Top: Special mural covered entire wall in Al- 
lied suite at Solutions convention 


Center: Allied’s John Thieman (right) briefs 
presentation to W. A. ‘Red’ Senesac (left) of 
Senesac Soil Service, Fowler, Ind., and Bill 
Arnold of Allied 


Eottom: Other spectators hearing John Thie- 
man's outline are (left to right) John 
Strauss, Ris-Van Div., Armour Agricultural 
Chemical Co., Belmond, lowa; Lew Taylor, 
Michigan Bean Co., Saginaw; and W. Harold 
Schelm, executive secretary of National Fer- 
tilizer Solutions Assn., Peoria, Ill 


Pastures and apple orchards were 
among his illustrations of where 
‘enuf’ nitrogen had paid growers a 
handsome profit — and put addi- 
tional money in the dealer’s pocket 
at the same time. 


New England scenes included rich 
tobacco fields and heavy-yielding 
potato farms. 


Sv inging into the Southeast, the 
camera picked up scenes of dairy 
farms where the dealer had sold the 
farmer on a plan of increasing prof- 
its by applying ‘enuf’. Coastal ber- 
muda pastures consuming 400 to 
600 and more pounds of actual nitro- 
gen per acre profitably were pic- 
tured, followed by peach orchards 
and citrus groves where yields have 
been boosted by the Sell . Enuf 
scheme. 


The tour then followed a Uran 
barge up the Mississippi to the rich 
rice country where Uran was being 
applied to huge tonnages of rice 
straw to speed decomposition of 
these residues. Included were views 
of aerial application of 120 pounds 
of nitrogen to rice crops, bringing 
an extra $25.00 net profit per acre. 


Cotton growers who used ‘enuf’ 
were: shown in the new cars which 
extra profits had provided in just 
one year. 


Next, the camera swung to the 
high plains of Texas, where a farm- 
er was harvesting 6000 pounds of 
milo an acre from an application of 
145 pounds of actual nitrogen per 
acre from Uran. 


Turning into the rolling wheat 
fields of Kansas, pictures showed a 
farmer, owner of four sections of 
land, who used ‘enuf’ Uran to pro- 
duce 50 bushels an acre — and who 
had just bought controlling interest 
in a modern bank. 


His dealer, pushing a full-season 
program, was pictured applying 
Uran to snow-covered fields in win- 
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ter, and promoting its use in irriga- 
tion water. 


From there the tour went into 
Nebraska, where a farmer had been 
able to keep his son on the farm by 
making ‘a bigger farm without buy- 
ing more acres’ through plow-down 
of 150 pounds of nitrogen per acre to 
produce phenomenal corn yields. 


Their dealer was shown illustrat- 
ing the compatibility of Uran with 
zinc, copper, iron, herbicides and 
pesticides. 


In Minnesota, the slides showed 
how a dealer has effectively tied 
in with Arcadian national advertis- 
ing, and showed a client whose use 
of ‘enuf’ had helped him to build 
a new home. 


An Iowa scene depicted an alert 
dealer briefing his salesmen on lat- 
est developments in scheduling his 
corn clinics and maintaining top- 
flight public relations. A believer in 
preplant application of nitrogen, in 
the fall whenever possible, he uses 
‘enuf’ on his own farm. Slides il- 
lustrated a pair of his customers 
who use. 150 pounds of actual nitro- 
gen on all of their 550 acres in con- 
tinuous corn and harvest 130 bushels 
an acre. 


Turning back into Illinois, the 
film covered the activities of an 
alert dealer who check-counted the 
corn population on many farms last 
spring. Blaming himself as much 
as he would the farmer, if he failed 
to sell ‘enuf’, this dealer blanketed 
his county with well-marked dem- 
onstration plots: He works closely 
with his clients, helping them know 
their profits and costs of produc- 
tion, as well as checking out yield 
determinations. A final scene showed 
him checking over the books with 
a farmer whose use of ‘enuf’ had 
made enough profit from his rented 
farm operations to help purchase a 
farm of his own. 


Most of the Allied dealers pictur- 
ed in the presentation were liquid 
fertilizer manufacturers who dis- 
tribute substantial quantities of di- 
rect-application Arcadian liquid ni- 
trogen materials as a part of their 
complete plant nutrition package. 


In a wrap-up, the slides pointed 
out that both the dealer and the 
farmer prosper when the dealer 
works closely enough with his cus- 
tomer to sell a program that insures 
application of sufficient nutrients to 
produce a profitable, low-unit-cost 
yield. 
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SCENES FROM ‘SELL ENUF’ TOUR 


1. Giant map showed two wide-boom applicator tractors spraying entire 
nation with Arcadian Golden Uran. 
2. New automobile dramatically illustrated what can be achieved with 
extra profits accruing to farmers and: dealers who participated in-the ‘Sell 
Enuf’ program. 
3. On-the-farm demonstration plots capitalized with appropriate signs on 
the tremendous difference in yields from the full-treated plots, as with this 
side-by-side comparison in Indiana. 
4. Here is an all-season built-in billboard spelling out ‘Uran’ in lush green 
on a hillside. 
5. This typical dealer installation pictures transports loading out alongside 
the storage tanks at Farmers Soybean Corp., Blythedale, Ark. 
6. This is the final in a progressive series of maps that spotlighted the 
tour of ‘Sell Enuf’ dealer activities through the eastern and central sections 
of the country, 
7. Ollie Myers (left), of Myers, Inc., Lexington, Ill., who operates a dry 
blending plant and sells solutions, is pictured checking records with a 
farmer customer. 
8. Repeating the theme of the ‘Sell Enuf’ program, this slide pictures ‘a man 
trying to cover a barn with a hand-sized can of paint. 

7) “MOON coABEN, up TEgEAN 


THk FABULOUS ACCEPTANCE OF A FABULOUS PRODUCT 


, 'BUSHE L : o 
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Interore Hosts to Second 
International Trade Seminar 

Inspired by its first successful In- 
ternational Trade Seminar held 
three years ago, International Ore 
and Fertilizer Corp., 509 Fifth Ave., 
New York 36, N.Y.. plays host to 
a second such event at New York’s 
Savoy-Hilton Hotel December 6-8. 

The Seminar will concern itself 
with world supply and demand of 
fertilizer and fertilizer raw mater- 
ials. The program will be an ex- 
panded one compared with the first 
seminar because Interore has now 
increased the number of its offices 
abroad to 25. In addition to Interore 
U. S. and foreign personnel, the ses- 
sions will be attended by fertilizer 
processors from around the globe, as 
well as by numerous representatives 
of U.S. fertilizer producers. The first 
session will assess conditions in the 
Far East and Pacific; Southeast Asia 
and Pakistan; India; Africa; Eur- 
ope; South America; and the Carib- 
bean; Central America and Mexico. 
Against. this’ geographical break- 
down, the second session will deal 
with types of fertilizer: potash, ni- 
trogen, soluble P.O; and- complex 
fertilizers; and sulphur. Phosphate 
rock will be the subject of the fourth 
session. Others will be devoted to 
various aspects of the specialized 
techniques of selling, such as’ bar- 
ters, agronomics, the freight market, 
projects and new processes. 

Of particular interest to foreign 
fertilizer processors will be an out- 
line of the services available through 
Interore’s newly formed affiliate, 
International Fertilizer Development 
Corporation, conducted by the vice- 
president in charge of its operations, 


Christopher J. Pratt. This part of the 
program will explain how the cor- 
poration can advise processors on 
the constructon or modernization of 
their plants from a technical or en- 
gineering standpoint and how to se- 
cure proper engineering services. It 
will further assist in getting loans, 
provide information on new process- 
es and techniques and arrange cross- 
licensing, describe recent develop- 
ments in materials handling, stor- 
age and distribution. 

Speeches at the sessions will be 
limited to 15 or 20 minutes, each to 
be followed by a 10 to 15 minute dis- 
cussion period. Attendance at the 
seminar is by invitation only. Atten- 
Cance -is expected to exceed 150. 





Obituaries 





F. Cecil Baker, 72, president of 
American Potash and Chemical Co. 
from 1941 until his retirement in 
1945, died November 5 at his home 
in South Shaftsbury, Vermont. 


John Sheldon Ferguson, 60, of Davi- 
son Chemical division, W. R. Grace 
& Co., a fertilizer salesman for 27 
years, died Nov. 11 at his home in 
Louisville, Ky. 


Giuseppe Mazzini, 78, who directed 
the: Montecatini chemical combine 
from 1935 to 1943, died Nov: 11 at 
Turin, Italy. 


Frederick D. Witmer, Jr., 52, general 
manager of the Ohio Lime Co., and 
a member of its board of directors, 
died Oct. 16 in Flower Hospital, To- 
ledo. 


V-C USES 12 ‘PAYLOADERS’ AT WILMINGTON 


Twelve Hough ‘PAYLOADER’ fractor-shovels are 


in use at tthe Wilmington, N.C., fertilizer 


plant of the Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. One of them, a Model H-25 (2500-lb. operat 
ing capacity), is shown here unloading incoming material from a boxcar. A wet-mix operation, 
the Wilmington plant has a capacity rating of 100,000 -tons of fertilizer annually, and serves 
a tobacco, truck and general farming area within a 150-mile radius-of the city 


GET THE RIGHT ANSWER TO YOUR 


PRODUCTION PROBLEMS PGuhite 


THE A. J. SACKETT & SONS CO. 
1727 S. HIGHLAND AVENUE 
BALTIMORE. 24, MARYLAND 





USDA Releases Handbook 
on Direct-Application N 


Just off the press is a new’ USDA 
handbook titled Liquid Nitrogen 
Fertilizers for Direct Application. 
This brings together information on 
consumption, characteristics, manu- 
facturing processes and facilities, 
handling and_ storage, application 
methods and equipment, crop re- 
sponse and economic considerations. 

To order, send 30c per copy to 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. and ask for handbook 
by title and as Agriculture Hand- 
book No. 198. 


FAO Issues New 
1961 World Report 


A publication covering 175 pages 
has just been issued by the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization. It reviews the state of 
food and agriculture for 1961 and 
continues the data which has been 
provided in this form since 1956. 

The data covers the’ Situation 
which has prevailed for so many 
years — abundance and surplus in 
the world’s developed half, with 
malnutrition and hunger in many of 


the less developed countries. It 
shows the steps being taken to 
change this picture, the statistics 
on world movement of fertilizer ma- 
terials, and other information which 
has come to us -in this form since 


—Books cs 
1956. 


The price is $2 and the book may 
be secured in the U.S. from Colum- 
bia University Press, . International 
Documents Service, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, N.Y. | 





son College, Clemson, S.C 


stitute, Washington, D.C 





Valuable Publication Offered 


Official Publication #15 published by the Association of American Fertilizer 
Control Officials will be ready for distribution. at $2.00 per copy by De-- 
cember 10, 1961. The publication carries: official definitions for all fertilizer 
terms; names, addresses and telephone numbers of all fertilizer control of- 
ficials; a copy of the last draft of the Model Fertilizer Bill; reports of all 
investigators; and the complete addresses given by prominent authorities at 
the annual meeting held in Washington on October 26, 1961.-Below is a 
list of the speakers and their subjects:- igh 

Presidential Address—C. V. Marshall, Ottawa, Canada 


The Land Grant Colleges and American Agriculture—Dr. R. C. Edwards, president, Clem- 
Fertilizers and Our Changing Agriculture—Dr 


Panel: Secondary, Minor and Trace Elements as related to: 
(Dr. F. W. Quackenbush, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., moderator) 


1. Agronomic Needs—Dr. Frank G. Viets, Jr., soil scientist, USDA, Fort Collins, Colo. 


2. Diagnosis and Recommendations—Dr. 
Soil Science, Michigan State University, East “Lansing. 


Robert E. ‘Lucas, extension specialist in 
3. Sale and Distribution—Gordon Cunningham, Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 
4. Mixed Fertilizer Production—Dr. S. F. Thornton, F.S. Royster Guano Co., Norfolk, Va. 

New Legislation—M. E. ‘Christensen, Department of Agriculture, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Copies may be ordered from B. D. Cloaninger, Secretary-Treasurer, P.O. 
Drawer 392. Clemson, S.C. Please send check with order. 


W. H. Garman, National Plant Food In- 
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Potash Deliveries Increase 
For Quarter, Nine Months 


Deliveries of potash for agricul- 
tural purposes in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, and Puerto Rico by 
the ‘eight principal American pro- 
ducers, and also the importers, to- 
taled 2,936,666 tons of salts contain- 
ing an equivalent of 1,712,364 tons 
K,O during the first nine months of 
1961, according to the American Pot- 
ash Institute. Excluding imports for 
the 3rd quarter of 1961, this was an 
increase of less than 1% in salts and 


tons, Cuba none, Puerto Rico 21,893 
tons, and Hawaii 14,410 tons K,O. 
These figures include imports of 
210,900 tons KO for the first nine 
months of the year. Exports to other 
countries were 271,553 tons K,O. De- 
liveries .of potash for non-agricul- 
tural purposes amounted to 113,814 
tons KO, a decrease of 2% under 
last year. Total deliveries for all 
purposes were 3,576,650 tons of salts 
containing an equivalent of 2,097,- 
731 tons K,O, a decrease of 1% in 
salts and K,O. 

During the third quarter of 1961, 
deliveries, including imports, for 


in Cuba, 7,092 tons in Puerto Rico, 
and 5,703 tons in Hawaii, making a 
total of 501,055 tons K,O. Excluding 
imports, this was an increase of 95% 
over last year. Imports for the third 
quarter amounted to 57,300 tons K,O. 
Exports of potash to other countries 
during the third quarter were 91,- 
145 tons K,O, a decrease of 24% 
under last year. Deliveries of potash 
for non-agricultural purposes were 
39,485 tons K.O, an increase of over 
16% over last year. Total deliveries 
in the third quarter were 1,069,836 
tons of salts containing an equiva- 
lent of 631,685 tons K,O. Excluding 


K.O over the same period in 1960. agricultural purposes were 455,350 
Continental United States took 1,- tons K,O in Continental United 
599,073 tons K.O, Canada 76,988 States, 32,910 tons in Canada, none 


imports, this was an increase of 
about 50% in salts and K,O over the 
third quarter in 1960. 


CF Staff-Tabulated TONNAGE REPORTS 


FERTILIZER TONNAGE REPORT (in equivalent short tons) Compiled by Cooperating State Control Officials 
and Tabulated by COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER STAFF 


October September July-Sept. Qtr. January-june July-December YEAR (july-jJune) 


STATE 1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 1960 1959 1960-61 1959-60 


993,828 
373,671 
515,751 
561,567 


180,959 

58,713 
299,194 
108,734 


181,587 

61,633 
313,241 
102,192 

73,814 
145,632 
334,657 
202,694 

94,690 
110,096 
124,747 
234,376 
462,347 
168,479 
317,372 
100,473 


869,240 
303,835 
1,102,220 
461,786 
224,087 
545,423 
524,336 
381,263 
72,246 
678,986 
482,980 
474,626 
813,116 
591,113 
828,164 
183,510 


51,405* 
10,401* 
43,181 
30,983* 
21,568 
34,718 
98,306* 
55,448* 


Alabama 49,228 
16,090 


14,142 


39,323 
13,380 
22,969 
22,752* 
12,999 
43,921 
83,871* 
40,007 
38,198 
21,039 
38,701 
57,509* 


97 636 
50,141 
151,091 


79,756 812,241 
42,802 312,038 
131,927 1,202,510 
47,781* 459,375 
33,884 220,340 
80,325 550,528 
151,075 547,116 
71,020 1,371,080 
61,396 87,844 
46,103 693,165 
83,583 467,997 
124,709* 531,678 
835,001 
569,001 
797,711 
155,538 


1,050,199 
362,548 
401,414 
570,520 


Arkansas 
Georgia 

Kentucky 
14,758 
45,594 


Louisiana 33,215 
85,085 
149,210 
68,875 


77,625 


66,744 
144,374 
277,708 
175,533 

72,511 
104,903 
117,275 
233,410 
465,495 
141,177 
321,956 

88,464 


294,154 
671,918 
881,783 
573,774 
182,534 
803,261 
592,744 
766,056 
297,348 
737,480 
.115,083 
256,011 


290,831 
689,797 
802,044 
556,796 
144,757 


Mississippi 
Missouri 
N. Carolina 33,662 


Oklahoma 24,273* 46,825 
27,650 
26,203 


Texas 54,153* 


S. Carolina 19,413 


37,690 


50,527 
86,216 


783,889 
607,727 
708,037 
278,611 
732,290 
,150,120 
276,486 


Tennessee 


California reports compiled quarterly 217,834 


72,630 


219,501 


Virginia (reports compiled quarterly 74,350 


Indiana reports compiled semi-annually 


Washington reports compiled semi-annually 


TOTAL 153,365 153,320 277,402 270,537 1,140,125 1,075,722 9,613,163 


9,536,931 3,028,030 2,857,150 12,616,963 12,406,056 


(not yet reported) * Omitted from column total to allow comparison with same period of current year. 


STEDMAN 


‘Fertilizer 


Plant 
Equipment 





LOWER OPERATING COSTS * LOWER MAINTENANCE 


Tailings Pulverizers < Hammer, Cage Type and Chain Mills 
Dust Weigh Hoppers = Vibrating Screens = Acid Weigh Scales 


Belt Conveyors, Stationary and Shuttle Types = Dry Batching 


BULK BLENDING & GRANULATING PLANTS * BATCH MIXERS 


Batching Systems - Bucket Elevators - Hoppers and Chutes 


All Steel Self-Contained Fertilizer Mixing and Bagging Units 
Pan Mixers - Wet Mixing. > : : 
For full information, write 


STEDMAN FOUNDRY AND MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


Subsidiory of United Engineering and Foundry Company f\ 
AURORA, INDIANA Founded 1834 


CoMMERCIAL FERTILIZER 





—classified 


advertising— 





RATES: 50 cents a line for Situations Wanted ads; $1.00 a line for 
Help Wanted ads; $2.00 a line for all other classified advertising. 
Word count runs approximately eight words per line. Copy should be 
received by 15th of month preceding publication. Display Classified 
Advertising $15.00 an inch; minimum space one inch. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





HONOR GRADUATE, B. S. Agriculture, extra study of 
economics and chemistry, married, age 30, with 7 years 
experience supervising fertilizer plant operation, granu- 
lation, acidulation, formulation, receiving, shipping, 
desires growth opportunity in the Midwest. Box #34, 
c/o Commercial Fertilizer, 75 Third St., N. W., Atlanta 
8, Ga. 


HELP WANTED 

SALESMAN FOR FORMULATED FERTILIZER—Ex- 
perienced in sales of N.P.K. fertilizer including the se- 
lection of distributors, points of distribution, and es- 
tablishment of merchandising program. Excellent op- 
portunity for an aggressive and ambitious man with 
fertilizer sales background. Salary plus commission. 
Requires traveling. Send complete resume including 
salary requirement, to Box No. 35, c/o Commercial 
Fertilizer, 75 Third Street, N. W., Atlanta 8, Georgia. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN with technical ability for 
the sale of Phosphoric Acid to fertilizer manufacturers 
and liquid fertilizer manufacturers in Midwest. Send 
confidential resume, including academic background, 
work experience and ‘salary requirement to Box 36, 
c/o Commercial Fertilizer, 75 Third St., N.W., Atlanta 
8, Georgia. 


LAW & COMPANY 


Founded 1903 
FERTILIZER CHEMISTS 


Three Convenient Laboratories 
P. O. Box 1558 P. O. Box 789 P. O. Box 629 
Atlanta 1, Ga. Montgomery, Ala. Wilmington, N. C. 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





LIQUIDATION 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 





1—Link-Belt #900-30 roto-louvre dryer. 
4—13,300 gal. vert. Stainless tanks, closed. 
4—10,000 gal. 316 SS tanks. 12’ x 12’, Agit. 
18—3650 gal. vert. Stainless tanks, 10’x 7’. 
60—1350 gal. vert. 347 SS tanks, 4’x14’, coils. 
9—1300 gal. vert. 321 SS tanks, 7’x4’-6”’. 
18—11,500 gal. Pfaudler horiz. glass-lined tanks. 
15—28,000 gal. steel tanks, 11’x38’, 75 psi. 
6—28,000 gal. horiz. lead-lined tanks, 11’x 38’. 
2—11,000 gal. steel tanks, 8’x27’, 300 psi. 
50—5200 gal. horiz. steel tanks, 6’x 24’, 55 psi. 
3—43.5 HP waste-heat boilers, 250 psi. 
150—Worthington Worthite, centrif acid pumps, 
4’'"3"", 3°x2", 2’ ut 6”, ote. 
30—LaBour 2”’ self-priming, Stainless pumps. 
50—Pfaudler 600 gal. jkt. Stainless kettles. 
14—Pfaudler 1250 gal. jkt. blue blass lined 
reactors, closed dished heads, Agit. 
50—Pfaudler 1400 gal. jkt. blue glass lined 
kettles, open top, 3 HP Agit., baffle. 
70—Pfaudler 250 gal. jkt. glass lined kettles. 
6—1450 sq. ft. T347 SS heat exchangers. 
3—1000 sq. ft. Duriron pipe coolers. 
9—400 sq. ft. T304 SS pipe coolers. 
6—162 sq. ft. T316L SS spiral heat exchangers. 
15—1Ing.-Rand 6 x 6 x 5 air comp., #67D9, type 30. 
1—Raymond 66”’, 6-roller hi-side mill. 
1—Raymond 50”’, 5-roller hi-side mill. 
50,000’—Stainless Steel pipe, all sizes. 
10,000’—Stainless vapor pipe; 6’’, 12’ 20” dia. 
10,000 —Stainless flanged valves, all sizes. 


SEND FOR DETAILED CIRCULAR 


~ EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
=< KR 1426 N.: 6th St. Phila. 22, Pa. 
POplar 3-3505 








Quality — by Atlanta Utility 


CONTINUOUS AMMONIATORS—CRANULATORS—BATCH MIXERS 
BREAKERS—PULVERIZERS—CACE MILLS—BELT CONVEYORS 
BAGGED GOODS CONVEYORS—REVOLVING & VIBRATING SCREENS 
COMPLETE MIXING UNITS—SHIPPING UNITS 
MATERIALS ASSEMBLY HOPPER UNITS—HOPPER SCALES 
BROADFIELD CONTINUOUS SUPERPHOSPHATE UNITS 


Call or write today for information 


ATLANTA UTILITY WORKS 


Phone: POplar 1-2104 East Point, Georgia 


Manufacturers and Engineers for 62 years 








Serving the 
FERTILIZER INDUSTRY 
Fertilizer Equipment Sales Corp. 


Designers — Engincers — Manufacturers of 
Fertilizer Machinery 


Sales and engineering office: 
6295 Pleasantdale Drive 
Doraville, Ga. 


P. O. Box 9755 


Atlanta 19, Ga. 
Phone GLendale 7-0286 














Wiley & Company, Inc. 
Analytical and Consulting Chemists 
Calvert & Read Streets 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 














SHUEY & COMPANY, INC. 


Specialty: Analysis of Fertilizer Materials and Phos- 
phate. Rock. Official Weigher and Sampler for the 
National Cottonseed Products Association at Savannah; 
also Official Chemist for National Cottonseed Products 
Association, 


115 E. Bay Street, Savannah, Ga. 





December, 1961 

















vn ‘DIAL-A-MATIC 
All over America, users are enjoying the bene - a ® 


fits of the. Lyler DIAL-A-MA1LIC’ Fertilizer a , . 

. are ne of many new features 
Spreader. found on the Tyler F2-B Trac. BY 
[hey had to believe what they saw in Tyler tor Spreader 

pertormance, and now many ot our customers 

have added their second, third and fourth 

machines. 


Once a farmer has spread his: fields with a or 
Tyler DIAL-A-MATIiC Spreader he will not 


even consider any other method. 





FEATURES eo ~ 

Heavy duty 10 inch stain- ———————S Be 
less steel conveyor belt METERING sO NEW 
Rugged tubular steel frame IT’S UNBELIEVABLE ! 


Angled metering gate for ae a 

smooth material flow In this jet Se of missiles 
j and speed, it’s the survival 
For descriptive literature and full information, Up to four ton capacity of the fittest . . . super 
write or call mechanization and careful 
ene come Pacer wry! 4 

. produce products that wi 

Phone Viking 2-8581 perform in the best way 


UZ N@R A CGD RM CGM fhe Model P28 Dian. 
MatTic SPREADER—A 


East Highway 12 Benson, Minn. ToucH Macuine BuILT 
FOR A TOUGH JoB! 
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e .Nearing Completion 


e Operating Terminals 


More Regional Supply Terminals... Nearing Completion 


Three additional major sulphur-consuming areas will soon be 
served with short-haul deliveries of TGS Molten Sulphur. As a 
matter of fact, at Jacksonville the service is even broader for we 
will also be stockpiling solid sulphur. Facilities are being set up 
to ‘vat’ part of the molten sulphur as it comes in by tanker from 
Beaumont. We’re already providing this dual service at Norfolk. 


These three terminals will be ready early in 1962. That will 
make a total of seven supplying TGS Sulphur to major sulphur- 
consuming areas with short-haul deliveries. , 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


75 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
811 Rusk Avenue, Houston 2, Texas 





Sulphur Producing Units: Newgulf, Texas + Moss Bluff, Texas 
Fannett, Texas +.Spindletop, Texas 
Worland, Wyoming « Okotoks, Alberta, Canada 





HOU-ACTINITE 
- (Houston Sludge) LIMESTONE TUNG MEAL 


BAT GUANO 


NITROGENOUS [ PEANUT HULLS 


TANKAGE : RICE HULLS 


SMIROW 


-SJERILIZED CASTOR MEAL 
TOBACCO STEMS 


a complete line of 


RGANICS 
CONDITIONERS 


for the fertilizer industry 


No matter what -your needs are — organics, conditioners, nitrogen, potash, or sul- 
phur — Ashcraft-Wilkinson can simplify your procurement problems. We keep 
gladly supplied on request tab on materials from hundreds of sources throughout the world. One call to us 
is all that’s necessary. 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON COMPANY atissis. ceorsis 


t Offices: NORFOLK, VA. ¢ CHARLESTON, S. C. ¢ TAMPA, FLA. « JACKSON, MISS. ¢ COLUMBUS, OHIO « MONTGOMERY, ALA, « DES MOINES, IOWA 


Free samples and data 





